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ADAM CARSE 


The ‘Adam Carse’ Collection 
of Wind Instruments 


tT would be in the year 1895 when I became possessed of my first wind 

instrument, an old ivory flute by Cahusac (No. 1), given me by my 
barber at Blackheath in exchange for an old bicycle. 

My collection, now in the Horniman Museum, comprises nearly 350 
instruments, although that does not by far represent the number of 
instruments that have passed through my hands during the last thirty 
years, still less the number that I have examined and for various reasons 
have rejected. 

When writing about wind instruments I have hitherto relied as much 
as possible on facts that can be backed up by contemporary evidence. 
Surmises or guesses, plausible though they are, have so often been the 
starting-points of unfounded statements which, passing from book to 
book, by the force of sheer repetition have eventually come to be re- 
garded as historical facts, and become more and more firmly estab- 
lished and ever more widely accepted each time they reappear in print. 
Fancy, however inviting it may be, and imagination, however tempt- 
ing, provide no basis for historical research; hard facts may be dull and 
dry, and imaginative suggestion may be picturesque and interesting, 
but the historian has no choice—his work is to deal with facts, and not 
with fancies. 

On this occasion, however, I beg leave to be allowed to let fancy 
take the lead, to let loose imagination, and to build up a picture that is 
pure phantasy, yet is one which will not be without its historical 
significance. 

When seated in my study surrounded by all my old instruments, I 
have often tried to picture their original owners, to visualize the men 
who played on them when they were in daily use, before they became 
out of date and were discarded and laid aside, to become in time 
‘antiques —specimens or museum pieces. I have pictured a scene in 
which all of the original owners came back in a ghostly procession to 
claim each his own instrument. What a picturesque spectacle it would 
make! What a panorama of musicians going back through the nine- 
teenth, the eighteenth and the seventeenth centuries; Englishmen, 
' Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Netherlanders, perhaps one Spaniard; 
professionals and amateurs; civilians, priests, soldiers and sailors, each 
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in the garb of his own time and calling, a phantom pageant of 
variegated costumes, powdered wigs, swords and gay uniforms, 
gradually merging into the magpie-like black and white of the later 
nineteenth-century orchestral player in his evening dress clothes. 
I invite the reader of these lines to witness with me such a phantom 
rocession, and to see if we cannot recognize and give a name to some 
of those ghostly apparitions. They will come (conveniently) more or 
less in chronological order, starting soon after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and fading out before the close of the nineteenth 


century. 


Our first reincarnation is a bearded and homely-looking man 
dressed in a garb which is plain and somewhat coarse, yet is obviously 
the official wear of some public employee. He is clearly a man of 
humble birth, of low social status, respectable and worthy, but poor in 
this world’s goods. He might be almost anything, but when he goes up 
to one of the cases and picks out the old alto trombone which is in- 
scribed Macht Michael Nagel, Niirnberg, 1663 (No. 228), we know at 
once what he was—and there can be no doubt about it—he was a 
Stadtpfeifer or civic musician in some small German seventeenth-cen- 
tury town, where his duty was to play Chorales (the Abblasen) in the 
church tower three times a day, and to provide music for local wed- 
dings, dances, funerals, and on all festive or ceremonial occasions. He 
did his job and earned just a bare living, but left no name behind him; 
an unimportant musician with no recorded career. 

Next comes a fine upstanding man with a distinctly military bearing; 
he is booted, spurred and armed; he is arrayed in a tunic of scarlet cloth 
lined with shalloon and trimmed with gold lace, and} _ hat is decor- 
ated with gaily coloured plumes. Just as we expect! He goes straight up 
to where the trumpets are displayed and selects one which is marked 
Johann Wilhelm Haas in Niirnberg (No. 244), for he could be none other 
than a member of the corps of trumpeters belonging to some German 
principality late in the seventeenth century, a man of consequence and 
dignity, entrusted with important messages in time of war and in peace 
ever ready with a ringing fanfare on all ceremonial occasions. He misses 
the gay banner which was once attached to those two rings on the old 
trumpet, but he looks pleased when he puts the instrument to his lips 
and finds that it plays just as well as when it was made at Niirnberg 
about 260 years ago. 

The trumpeter is closely followed by a man in the green livery of a 
huntsman, emblazoned with the royal arms of William III of England, 
and it is easy to guess which is his instrument—of course it is that 
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circular copper hunting horn made in 1699 by William Bull (No. 307), 
who was trumpeter and brass instrument maker to Charles II, James II, 
and William and Mary. The old ivory mouthpiece is rather crumbled, 
but nevertheless he is able to blow a merry hunting tune on the old horn. 

Our next apparition is clearly a courtier; his powdered wig, sword, 
silk stockings. and long embroidered coat proclaim him a man who 
moved in the most exalted circles. I seem to know his face, and have 
probably seen his portrait in some book. Yes! now I remember—he is 
Johann Joachim Quantz, the famous flute-master of Frederick the 
Great; and when he picks out a boxwood flute made by Boie of 
Géttingen (No. 308), he smiles as he sees his own name written on it in 
ink, no doubt by the grand-nephew who inherited some of his 
instruments. 

Almost before Quantz has left the room there comes a man in a 
similar but rather plainer costume, breeched, be-wigged and be- 
sworded, and he begins hunting about amongst the old oboes. He picks 
out two, both made by T. Stanesby, sen. (Nos. 232 and 277), who died 


in 1734, and for a moment he seems in doubt which to take. He fumbles 


in his pocket for a reed, puts it in the old instrument and plays the long 
florid oboe solo in the overture to Handel’s Esther without a hitch. I 
cannot name him, but it is clear that he was one of the leading oboists 
in London during Handel’s time, perhaps San Martini, perhaps Gal- 
liard, or Richard Vincent. He finds the old instrument rather dry and 
the joints a trifle leaky, but he is evidently pleased to have the old oboe 
again. 

Now the room is almost filled by an august personage attended by a 
retinue of fawning courtiers. Magnificently dressed, and with a know- 
ing and worldly expression on his face, he is obviously a Frenchman, 
and goes up to a case where lies a flute with a key of gold on which are 
engraved a royal crown and cipher (No. 263). The flute was made by 
Thomas Lot of Paris, about 1750, and rests with another flute in a 
handsome velvet-lined case, an instrument not only fit for a king, but 
made for a king, for the august personage is no less than King Louis XV 
of France. The obsequious little man dancing attendance on him is no 
doubt the king’s flute teacher, but judging by the condition of the 
royal flute, which has hardly been used and is as fresh as when it was 
made about 200 years ago, the high-born flautist proved to be no very 
apt pupil, and probably gave it up after a lesson or two. 

Before the king’s party have gone a new arrival has already annexed 


a four-keyed bassoon made in London by Caleb Gedney round about 


1760 (No. 205). He tries the instrument and seems to know his way 
about it, but although it is certain that he is an accomplished player, I 
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cannot give him a name. Perhaps he is Millar who played at the Rane- 
lagh Gardens; or Hebden, who played at Vauxhall Gardens; or possibly 
Baumgarten or Ashley. 

There are now a number of people in the room, and I cannot keep 
count of them all or observe which instrument each takes; but I notice 
a man rather down-at-heel in a shabby uniform who is taking away the 
four-keyed clarinet marked J.S.W. (No. 243), and conclude that he 
was a military bandsman in the army of some small and impoverished 
German State, probably in the ’sixties or seventies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, just when clarinets were beginning to be used in military bands. 
A more refined and better-nourished Frenchman takes away the slen- 
derly modelled oboe by Delusse (No. 202), and a number of English 
gentlemen, obviously amateurs, are busy amongst the one-keyed flutes. 
Some hand-horns go off in the hands of a German, a Frenchman, and a 
pair of Englishmen (possibly the Leander brothers), and by then the 
room is stripped of all but nineteenth-century instruments. 

After that the players come thick and fast, for the proportion of 
nineteenth century instruments in the collection is high. Is that William 
Hyde walking off with that early slide-trumpet (No. 64)? And that is 
surely a Viennese trumpeter (he is dressed exactly like pictures of 
Schubert) who is taking the trumpet made at Vienna in 1806 by 
Kerner (No. 285), just when Beethoven was there writing his immortal 
symphonies; perhaps he is Khayll, or Werner, or possibly Josef 
Weidinger whose father Anton introduced the keyed trumpet when 
Haydn was in Vienna near the close of the eighteenth century. 

There are now a number of soldiers in the room; some of them are 
British and wear uniforms such as one sees in pictures of the battle of 
Waterloo, and they take away serpents, bass horns, and a few six-keyed 
clarinets. A young man walks off with a keyed-bugle (No. 115), and a 
mere boy of not more than fourteen stuffs an army fife (No. 162a) 
into his tunic. That must be a Spanish bandsman who looks like a comic 
opera soldier and is taking away the Buccin by Bernareggi of Barcelona 
(No. 288), and I think I seea wild sort of Cossack with a bugle (No. 90) 
and—yes!—a real Chinaman has got hold of another bugle (No. 93). 

Then comes a rather fine-looking man, obviously an Englishman, 
and—yes! I know him by his side-whiskers—he is Charles Nicholson, 
the great English flautist, and if there ever was any doubt as to his 
identity it is completely removed when he examines with obvious 
satisfaction the flutes made according to his own design by Clementi 
(No. 304) and Prowse (No. 68). As he departs he rubs shoulders with 
a volcanic Frenchman, possibly Drouet, whose style was the very anti- 
thesis of Nicholson’s, and who carries away the ivory and silver flute 
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that bears his name (No. 63). By this time there is quite a crowd round 
the eight-keyed flutes; most are Englishmen, some are Regency bucks 
who evidently owned handsome flutes but whose musical gifts were 
far inferior to the style of their instruments. A grave-looking German 
—none other than Theobald Boehm—is carefully examining the two 
flutes made in his own workshop at Munich (Nos. 11, a and b), and also 
takes a critical interest in the flutes made according to his system by 
Godfroy at Paris (No. 12) and by Rudall and Rose in London 
(No. 97). 

But whoever is this dour-looking man in the stove-pipe hat and 
faded frock coat buttoned tightly round his ample middle? He is cer- 
tainly no professional musician, and seems quite out of place in this 
company. He might be one of the elders in Barrie’s ‘Little Minister’, 
and—yes! he picks up one of the old wooden church pitch-pipes 
(No. 280) and we are sure that he was the Precentor of some auld kirk 
somewhere up north of the Tweed, perhaps a Wee Free, or something 
of that sort. 

Then comes another good-looking Englishman; he has the same sort 


of side-whiskers as Nicholson, and I know him well from the portrait 


in his Instructions for the Trumpet (1836); he is the great trumpeter 
Thomas Harper, sen., and as he takes up a slide trumpet made by 
Kohler (No. 147) and plays a few bars from the obbligato to ‘Let the 
bright Seraphim’, we know that we are listening to the finest trumpeter 
of his day in all Europe. : 

As Harper goes out he nods familiarly to a rather refined-looking 
Italian who comes in and picks out a hand-horn made by the great maker 
Raoux at Paris in 1814 (No. 166). He looks at the silver band round 
the rim of the bell and smiles when he sees his own initials there 
(G. P.), and then we know that he is the great horn virtuoso Giovanni 
Puzzi, who disdained ordinary orchestral playing and confined him-- 
self to solo-work at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, the Phil- 
harmonic in the Hanover Square Rooms, and at all important London 
concerts in the "twenties and ’thirties. But he seems rather upset as he 
looks with contempt at a pair of valves that have been added to the 
horn since the days when he played upon it—these new-fangled inven- 
tions that have turned nature’s perfect, if somewhat intractable, 
instrument into a mere machine. 

Next, with rather heavy footsteps, comes a party of five men who 
bear the unmistakable stamp of the British brass instrument player. 
One is well over middle age, inclined to be rotund in figure and with 
hair thinning on top; the other four, obviously his sons, are rathe= 
showy young men, the youngest little more than a youth. I recognize 
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them at once, for I have their portraits hanging on my study wall— 


they are the Distin Family, the great saxhorn players for whom — 


Adolphe Sax made a set of his new instruments in-1844, before they 
were even patented. The family searches the cases for some time, but 
only Theodore finds his saxhorn, the tenor in E flat (No. 91). There it 
is, made by Adolphe Sax in Paris, inscribed Famille Distin, with T. 
Distin’ neatly engraved on the bell. So father Distin and his three sons, 
George, Henry and William, go away without their instruments, but 
father takes with him the Distin beer mug (No. 255) and Henry ex- 
amines with some interest a few instruments (Nos. 183, 198, 34, 92) 
that were made in his factory in Great Newport Street. 

A striking figure now enters the room, and everybody respectfully 
makes way for him as he picks out that long brass coach horn (No. 247). 
We all know him—he is Charles Dickens—and he has every right to 
his instrument, for is it not inscribed: ‘Presented to Charles Dickens in 
memory of Pickwick’s Coaching Scenes’: 

A small Frenchman rushes in and selects a French flageolet (No. 141). 
I feel pretty certain that he is young Collinet, a star-soloist at Jullien’s 
promenade concerts, who during the American tour of Jullien’s band 
in 1856 was afraid to cross an icebound river, and was forcibly strapped 
on to a ’cello case and hauled across, shrieking and protesting, by a party 
of yelling niggers. Then, that man with the waxed moustache who 
takes a cornet-a-piston made by Park and Koenig (No. 165) I recog- 
nize from a woodcut in an old Illustrated London News as Koenig, 
another of Jullien’s star soloists, as were also that tall flautist, Joseph 
Richardson, who takes the Siccama flute (No. 10) and Prospére, who 
grabs a French ophicleide (No. 43). 

But the whole atmosphere of the room changes suddenly when in 
walks a wonderful incarnation with raven locks well oiled and hanging 


‘down over his collar in neatly arranged ringlets; he sports an expansive 


white waistcoat, and his perfectly cut dress coat fits round his waist and 
shoulders without a crease; his patent leather shoes and white kid 
gloves are faultless, and with him there comes a distinct aroma of scent. 
Of course we know him at once—he is the magnificent Jullien himself, 
the great conductor of promenade concerts and composer of the 
famous British Army quadrilles. He looks amongst the piccolos, but 
fails to find his own instrument there; then he sees his clavicor (No. 
206) and goes off with it, gently humming an air from his own grand 
opera Pietro il Grande—or is it the principal motif from his famous 
Rowdy-dow Polka:—I am not sure which. 

Long before Jullien’s scent has been finally dissipated a strange figure 
creeps into the room. He is a young man with a virgin beard, dressed 
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in what may be the garb of an Italian mountaineer, a sheepskin jacket, 
breeches, and a peculiar hat with some feathers stuck in it. He feels his 
way along slowly, for he is totally blind! But eventually he finds the 
smallest instrument in the whole collection, the tiny whistle called 
the Picco pipe (No. 237). It is Picco himself, the blind Sardinian 
shepherd who was brought to London in 1856 by an enterprising and 
not particularly honest impresario, and created such a sensation by his 
marvellous. performance of the most elaborate and florid variations 
covering a chromatic compass of three octaves on a little pipe barely 
three inches long and equipped with only two finger-holes and a 
thumb-hole. 

The instruments are now disappearing fast; there are not very many 
left, and the room begins to look strangely bare. The last few instru- 
‘ments are taken away by some sturdy and rather thickset men in ill- 
fitting evening clothes, with waxed moustaches, heavy boots, and a 
distinct aroma of beer about them. They are British orchestral players 
of the ‘seventies and ‘eighties; tough but serviceable musicians who 
gained their first knowledge of music in a rough but efficient school as 
bandboys in the British Army. 

But, no! there is one instrument still unappropriated; it is the fine 
plated trumpet in F made by Mahillon of Brussels (No. 78), now, alas! 
replaced in our orchestras by a much smaller affair that is perilously 
closely related to the common cornet. A shrunken little old man comes 
in to claim it. I know him well, because he is an old friend of mine, but’ 
I will not divulge his name for I believe that he is still living—he is no 
ghost. But as I watch him I fancy I can hear again the ringing tones of 
that splendid F trumpet as I heard them over fifty years ago, played by 
that same old man, seated near to me in the orchestra at the old Royal 
Academy of Music in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


My study is now completely bare of instruments, and it looks strange 
and sad. But it is nothing to weep over, because I happen to know that 
each of these phantom visitors, when he took his instrument away from 
here, went straight to the Horniman Museum and there deposited it in 
safety, and for always. 


* 


Exceptional pressure on space has made it necessary to postpone the second instalment of 


James Talbot's MS to number three of the JOURNAL. 
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ERIC HALFPENNY 


The English 2- and 3-Keyed 
Hautboy 


HE ‘ffranch Hoboy’ appeared in this country sometime during the 
second half of the seventeenth century. Its progress here as an in- 
strument of indoor art-music was most probably delayed by the 
Commonwealth, but finds its first mature expression in the works of 
Henry Purcell. After a fleeting and tentative debut in the Welcome 
Song, “Swifter Isis’ (1681),1 no more is heard of the hautboy in Purcell’s 
works until 1690, when it begins to make a regular appearance in most 
of his larger scores.? This, of course, is no guarantee whatever that it 
was not pressed into service in the meantime as an unspecified ripieno 
instrument; on the contrary, the dependability of Purcell’s oboists, to 
judge by his solo, obbligato and antiphonal use of the instrument from 
1690 onwards, presupposes some such period of apprenticeship during 
which its artistic possibilities became more generally known and liked. 
The instrument of the Purcellian period figures in a well-known 
contemporary drawing in Randle Holme’s ‘Academy of Armoury’,® 
and is minutely described in the Talbot MS‘, to which we are in- 
debted, by inference at least, for the information that both Bressan and 
John Ashbury® were making hautboys in this country at the time. 

From this time forth, native makers developed traditions of their 
own in the manufacture of the hautboy, which seems early to have 
taken on something of a national character. Certainly, English instru- 
ments differed somewhat from their Continental prototypes, and de- 
parted farther from them as the eighteenth century progressed. 

Two years ago, the present writer, struck by the apparent variety of 
eighteenth-century fashions in the external appearance of these English 
instruments, began to study their main characteristics. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to their dimensions in the hope that these would yield 
useful comparative data. The information was assembled in the tabular 
form here reproduced. 

Measurement cannot supply all the particulars which are of interest 
or of historical value. When carried out in sufficient detail it can, how- 
ever, provide a solid basis for comparison. A general idea of size is 
sometimes given in textbooks by the inclusion of an overall length- 
measurement and perhaps a few others. In the present study some 
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ENGLISH 2- and 3-KEYED fF 
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2D HAUTBOYS: 1690-1800 


nents are in inches 
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thirty-nine separate dimensions have been noted of each specimen ex- 
amined. This, in the writer’s opinion, gives complete comparative data 
on a subject which is particularly suited to such a method. 

In the course of this work the writer has been privileged to handle a 
representative selection of the two- and three-keyed hautboys still sur- 
viving in this country, and t'::, has enabled him to reach certain con- 
clusions regarding other exccrnal and internal details of these instru- 
ments, which form the basis of this paper. Grateful acknowledgment 
is here made of the ready co-operation of many members of the Galpin 
Society, who have permitted him to ransack their collections for speci- 
mens and have offered valuable suggestions. He is indebted in this way 
_ to Messrs Anthony Baines, Philip Bate, Christopher Bradshaw, Adam 
Carse, Edgar Hunt, Lyndesay Langwill, R. Morley-Pegge, John Pook, 
Geoffrey Rendall, Maurice Vincent, and to three museums—The Pitt- 
Rivers, of Oxford University, The Castle Museum, York, and The 
Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums, whose curators have very kindly 
entrusted instruments to him for scrutiny. 


The hautboy proper, as distinct from the family of shawms but in 
common with the other woodwind of its own time, was always a 
jointed instrument, the three pieces which make up the tube being con- 
nected by the familiar tenon-and-socket. 

This method of jointing. woodwind instruments appeared at some 
unspecified time during the course of the seventeenth century. There is 
no certainty as to why or how it first arose, but it is possible that there 
is a connection between it and the rising vogue of woodwind instru- 
ments for use in mixed consort in the theatre and chamber. The diffi- 
culty and expense of making such joints must have been born of some 
urgent necessity, for craftsmen do not go out of their way to create 
trouble for themselves, nor are musicians willing to pay for such refine- 
ments unless the advantages are too compelling to be ignored. 


The following are the writer’s conjectures: 


(a) The discovery of a deep-boring process for small work on the 
lathe, which was not only more speedy but more accurate than the 
older method of hand-boring and reaming. The latter had to be done » 
wherever possible in one operation for the whole length of the instru- 
ment, whereas the newer way—although it could not be carried to 
such a depth without fear of splitting the work at the normal cutting 
speed of the pole lathe—ensured alignment of the bore through all the 
joints, by their being centred on the lathe during the cutting.® 


(b) Better tonal results, from the bore being more sharply defined in 
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profile and surface. Shorter joints could be more easily tuned by 
‘chambering’, or undercutting of finger-holes. _ 


(c) The use of the instruments in ensemble in different places involved 
possible fluctuations in pitch. As they came to be used more and more 


solo and obbligato in mixed ensembles, the pitch problem became in- _ 


creasingly acute. The earlier wind instruments were nearly all made 
and used in family groups, which were kept together in one place. 
Allowance for pitch-variation was certainly made during the next 
century by the provision of alternative joints of different lengths, and 
this may possibly have been one of the original advantages derived 
from the jointing of instruments. 


(d) The remaining factor is that of portability, which was of some 
account as musicians ceased to belong to courtly chapels where they 
played one or another of the instruments provided by their masters, 
and began to possess, and specialize on, their own, moving about from 
place to place as required. : 


TYPE A 
While the earliest surviving English hautboys follow the contemporary 
Continental model in superficial appearance, they differ somewhat from 
it in detail. The description which follows notes all the important in- 
ternal and external features of the three-keyed English Baroque haut- 
boy, the five known specimens of which are listed under “Type A’ in 


_the measurement chart: 


1. The turnery is elaborate and reflects architectural influences. In 
general it is deeper and more ample than on French or German 
instruments. At the top of the upper joint, the tube swells into a 
graceful baluster. On Continental instruments this baluster is sur- 
mounted by a funnel-shaped expansion, regarded by Carse? and 
Sachs® as being a vestige of the detachable pirouette of the shawm; 
but on the English instruments, this finial is usually bobbin-shaped 
and rounded (Pl. I, A). A raised ring or moulding forms the base 
of the baluster, just above the uppermost finger-hole. 

Whatever its profile, the baluster has the important function of 
reinforcing the narrow upper end of the bore against the effects of 
the condensed moisture from the breath, and the repeated inser- 

tions of the reed. 

2. A thickening of the top socket of the middle joint, shaped to 
balance and harmonize with the profile of the baluster (Pl. I, B). This 
swelling is a general feature of all early jointed woodwind instru- 
ments and is, of course, intended to strengthen the tube at this place. 
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3. A thick, square-section ring turned on the exterior of middle 
joint below the bottom finger hole. This ring carries the pivot pins 
of the two e’ p-keys, which are placed one on either side of the cen- 
tral, articulated lever of the C-key, the touchpiece of which divides 
right and left for use with either e’ p-key (Pl. I, B). (This accom- 
modation for ‘right-’ and ‘left-handed’ players seems to have arisen 
from a conflict between the idea of the right hand as ‘superior’ to 
the left and therefore above it in position, and the more normal 
one of that hand as being more active and better able to manage 
additional work, in this case the control of the keys. The latter posi- 
tion eventually persisted, and although there is now nothing to 
choose between the tasks allotted to each hand on any woodwind 
instrument, the lower position of the right hand remains the 
conventional standard.) 

4. The e’ p-keys on English instruments always follow the same pat- 

tern—short, symmetrical and dumb-bell shaped, with circular 

touchpieces and pads. These are pivoted centrally at the ‘waist’ in 
grooves cut in the square ring. They lie longways on the instru- 
ment and as the little finger which works the key is so close to the 
hole it controls, the key itself is very short. It is for this reason that 
these early keys have a cross-spur or shoulder above and below the 

square ring, to check lateral play when they are depressed (PI. I, B). 

The square section of the carrying ring offers flat surfaces to these 

spurs when the key is fully depressed or fully closed, and appears to 

have been adopted for that purpose. 

Small flat springs keep the keys closed. These are mounted on the 
tube of the instrument and press loosely on the underside of the 
touchpieces, in contrast to the later type where they are riveted 
at this place and move in the bottom of the groove in the key 
mount. The short independent pad of the C-key is carried in 
another ring on the middle joint, below the e’b-holes. This ring is 
turned to semi-circular section. 

These two key rings are always left completely encircling the 
tube and are invariably scribed with a lathe-mark at their centre- 
width, originally, no doubt, a guide for marking-off and drilling for 
the brass pins on which the keys pivot, but evidently left as a further 
embellishment (PI. I, B). The shoulder of the lower tenon is formed 
into a raised moulding which, when the instrument is assembled, 
becomes part of the profile of the socket on the bell. 

The keys are made from sheet metal, usually silver, sometimes 
brass, and the round pads and touches are a feature which English 
makers retained when Continental instruments were being fitted 
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with square pads to the e’ h-keys. An important detail is the touch 
to the C-key, differently-shaped from later patterns and lying close 
enough to the tube to be half-depressed for c’#, a note which appears 
in the earliest tablatures but is abandoned later. 

5. The main features of the early bell are the thick ‘cushion’ lip, again 
suggesting an architectural ‘plinth’, and the pronounced flare 
(Pl. I, B). The socket follows the middle socket in profile. In the 
waist of the bell are two diametrically opposed holes at the same 
level, from which the lowest note, c’, sounds when the open key is 
closed (PI II, B). The heavy-looking rim was probably dictated by 
the need to strengthen the thin-walled bell from damage; but it was 
lightened by being recessed internally with a 7 groove, usually 
about 4” in depth, while the broad flat under-surface of the rim has 
a thinner, square peripheral groove turned in it. The original inten- 
tion of these grooves appears to have been to prevent splits from 
‘running’, and to relieve stresses as the wood seasoned; box and 
pear woods are capable of considerable distortion, as many a collec- 
tor of these instruments has learned. A similar purpose is behind the 
ornamental flange which surrounds the bell just above the rim, 
and two rounded rings, above and below the C-holes (Pl. I, B). The 
walls of the bell are comparatively thin—%" to #&” in places—and 
therefore somewhat vulnerable. The rings minimize the chances of 
splits running from the holes. 

It is usually conjectured that the / groove inside the rim (its 
supposed depth is invariably exaggerated) had something to do with 
the amelioration of the tone of these instruments, at least in their 
bottom register. Since, however, no note is sounded from the part 
of the bell below the C-holes, which are high up in the waist, and 
owing also to the wide flare of the bell, this very small internal ridge 
has no noticeable effect on the tone. There is no question of the 
partial occlusion of the bell mouth, as the measurements show. 
These instruments can be played with the bell removed. The bot- 
tom notes are then weak, but of similar quality. The bell amplifies 
the sound, as might be expected, but it does little else.® 

6. As may be seen from the chart, the bore of these instruments is 
very wide indeed compared with that of the modern oboe, usually 
exceeding }” at the narrowest part and expanding, not necessarily 
uniformly, to #”or thereabouts at the bottom of the middle joint. 
The extreme top of the bore expands conically to take the lapping 
of the reed. The waist of the bell is cylindrical at the C-holes, and the 
diameter here exceeds that of the bottom of the middle joint 
(Pl. Il). There is therefore an abrupt expansion at the end of the 
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lower tenon which, by reducing its ‘efficiency’, probably does more 
to soften the bellnote than the recessed lip of the bell. It also 
increases the tube-length required for the bellnote. A similar abrupt 
expansion often occurs at the middle joint. The probable reason 
behind these departures from conicity is to secure greater tube- 
length between the note holes where the tenon-and-socket joints 
occur. 

7. The disposition of the finger-holes, three in each of the long 
joints, is shown in the chart. Those in the upper joint are small and. 
in this type are always drilled obliquely. The lowest is twin, that is 
to say it consists of two smaller holes drilled side by side, though 
with one a little lower than the other, the surface of the tube being 
‘scalloped’ across the two to facilitate the uncovering of one 
separately by the fingertip when required. 

The oblique boring of these holes—the two uppermost upwards to 
the bore and the twin-hole downwards—has nothing to do with 
‘spacing the holes in their theoretically correct positions’. Many 
eighteenth-century hautboys of slightly later date have perpendicu- 
lar holes in each of these positions (see chart) but the best makers 
seem consistently to have used it, and the best-toned hautboys have 
the oblique-bored holes (PI. III). The only conclusion which can be 
reached is that the slightly longer holes in the throat of the instru- 
ment do indeed contribute to the tone-quality sought by the 
makers—much as the corresponding holes in the wing-joint of the 
bassoon are critical in the formation of the characteristic tone- 
quality of that instument. The uppermost hole of the lower joint 
is also twin, obliquely bored (upwards) and with one of the pair 
slightly higher. All holes on the lower joint are considerably larger 
than the upper group. 


TYPE B 
The elaborate lines of the Baroque type gave way, towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century, to a radically simplified and somewhat ugly 
version in which all the fine turnery was reduced to a mere function. 
These intermediate instruments, which are somewhat rare in this 
country, though common in France, have a plain spheroidal swelling at 
the top, usually surmounted by a slight turned flange, and similar 
swellings at the two joints. The bell is plain on the exterior, of moderate 
flare, and with a much thinner lip (PI. II, B, 2). A certain amount of 
variation in detail is noticeable in these instruments. Very often the key- 
rings are cut away leaving only a boss for the key-mount. Some have 
three keys, some only two. The rather crude-looking two-keyed 
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hautboy by Stanesby Junior showed, in addition, perpendicular finger- 
holes with the exception of the top one, a single G-hole in place of 
the lower twin hole, and a single, right-handed touch-piece to the 
C-key. Two other specimens of the same type are in the Glen Collection, 
- Glasgow Museum, one with two and one with three keys. Both have 
‘dumb-bell’ e’ p-keys and cut-away key-mounts, and the three-keyed 
instrument by Schuchart has an articulated key of unusual design 
(Pl. IL, B, 2). 

The unsatisfactory appearance of Type B instruments is due to the 
vague, ill-defined turnery. The vase or baluster shapes on other types 
owe their visual logic to two things: the high, asymmetric position of . 
the widest diameter, and the ‘base-line’ provided by raised ridges or 
flanges. 


TYPE C 

The most typically English form of the hautboy resulted from still 
further simplification of the outline with a return to some earlier 
features. In these instruments the bulbous top disappeared completely, 
the upper joint being perfectly straight. At the same time the joint 
sockets were again given a neater, vase-like curvature and finished off 
with a fine turned base-ring and lip. The bells retained the plain 
external flare (Pl. II, B, 3; C, 1). 

They have invariably two keys, the left-hand e’) having by then 
been generally discarded; but the double touch-piece of the C-key 
was retained as a sort of convention and began to assume more elegant, 
slimmer lines. The use of thicker metal for the keys (filed or forged 
from solid metal), in place of the sheet material of former keys, became 
general. The e’b-key retained the dumb-bell shape, but without the 
cross-spurs. 

The square and semi-circular key-rings of Type A make an occa- 
sional reappearance (PI. II, C, 1), while other specimens show cut-away 
bosses as in Type B (Pl. Il, B, 3). On these, an interesting detail is the 
retention of the left-front half of the square ring (the former position of 
the left-hand key), only the back of the ring being removed. Another 
universal feature is the single G-hole, sometimes seen on Type B 
replacing the former twin hole. 

The bore shows a slight reduction on that of the Baroque type, but 
the instruments all stand well below modern pitch. 


TYPE D 
The final form of the simple hautboy, and the type to which additional 
keys were subsequently added, is a curious reversion to the highly 
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ornamental outline of the Baroque pattern but with some modifica- 
tions. It is almost impossible to suggest any reason for this remarkable 
change in fashion, but it is a fact that it is coincident with an upward 
trend in the pitch of woodwind instruments generally and, so far as the 
hautboy is concerned, with a narrowing of the bore (PI. II, B, 4; C, 2). 

The most prominent feature of Type D is a return to the bulbous top 
in an exaggerated form which is aptly typified by Adam Carse as 
‘onion-like’. This is wider and squatter than the Type A baluster, and 
the ornamental rings and flanges are usually elaborate and deeply cut. 
The sockets, too, are generally thicker and more angular in profile 
(PL. II, B, 4; C, 2). 

The two key-rings invariably surround the tube, as on Type A, and 
the twin G-holes reappear. 

The bell shows a greater variety of form than any other detail. The 
outline no longer follows the internal flare but shows an independence 
of shape, associated with a gradual thickening of the walls of the bell as 
it expands to the mouth. Usually the exterior flares out sharply for 
about two-thirds of its length and then drops more steeply to the lip 
in a festonné curve. The various conventions of turnery peculiar to this 
type certainly do make for durability in an instrument whose tube was 
becoming progressively slimmer and lighter. 

The keywork of these instruments is also characteristic. The keys are 
almost always two in number, and made of silver. The pads are usually 
octagonal or eight-pointed, the sides of the octagon being scalloped 
on the upper edges. The C-key always has the redundant left-hand 
touchpiece. The touchpiece of the e’p-key is usually spoon-shaped, 
with or without the old cross-spur. 


A few details remain to be considered. The earliest instruments are 
polished a light brown colour and for a time there was a fashion for 
‘tortoise-shell’ staining, a mottled effect in imitation of that substance, 
produced by treatment with acid (Pl. I, 1 and 2). Nos. 2 and 3 show 
this vogue. Later instruments of Type A are usually stained a darker 
brown, artificially figured by the same process (PI. I, 3). The most usual 
finish for Types B and C is a very dark polish, nearly black, but with a 
reddish tinge. Type D invariably shows the light, golden-yellow 
‘natural’ polish which is associated in the minds of most people with 
these boxwood instruments. 

There seems to have been some reluctance to furnish hautboys with 
the ivory mounts which are so common in other contemporary wood- 
wind instruments. Many hautboys of the finest quality are unmounted 
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and it has already been shown how the various excrescences on the tube 
help to strengthen it. Whether or not an instrument is mounted is pre- 
sumably a matter of cost in the first instance; but it is a fact that a high 
proportion of the hautboys so far examined by the writer are un- 
mounted. Mounts, when they occur, are most usually at the two 
sockets. Ivory-ringed bells are rarer and ivory tips to the reed-socket 
occur most often on Type C, which needs some reinforcement at this 
place. The plain bells of some instruments with ivory-mounted sockets 
seems to point to a belief that resonance was impaired by too many 
mounts. The exceptionally heavy mounts on No. 2 in the chart are 
discussed in the description of that instrument (see Appendix I). 


The following notes are offered to assist in the intefpretation of the 
particulars given in the chart. 

Measurements were made in inches and fractions of an inch, a 

method which conveys the clearest idea of size to English readers. The 
chart does not record micrometer variations but the process was 
standardized as far as possible so that accurate comparison may be made 
between instruments. 
Section 1 shows overall length and how this is made up between the 
various joints. This section has no exact acoustical significance, but 
shows the gradual reduction in length through the different types (see 
also Pl. II, B). It is, however, of particular interest in view of the 
variety of speculative pitches which are apt to be ascribed to quite 
ordinary standard hautboys in some museum catalogues. It may cer- 
tainly be taken that any specimen which does not exceed the dimen- 
sions of Nos. 1 to 6 in the chart is an example of the common hautboy, 
whose lowest note is c’ in the pitch of its time and place. It is particu- 
larly necessary to emphasize this as early hautboys are sometiines 
accompanied by crooks or staples of uncertain origin, whose evidence 
as a pointer to the pitch of the instrument may be entirely misleading. 

- The lengths of the two tenons are shown, but are of course not in- 
cluded in the total length. Note, however, that the total expansion of 
the bore (see Section 2) is shown by the diameter at the bottom of the 
lower tenon; therefore its length must be added to that of the two upper 
joints to obtain the length of the cone. 


Section 2 indicates the expansion of the bore and pitch of its conicity. 
The measurements give six diameters, increasing by thirty-seconds of 
an inch, and the distances of each from the extreme top of the instru- 
ment. Thus the greater the figure shown in the column for a given 
diameter, the narrower the cone relative to the whole instrument. The 
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difference between successive measurements gives the rate of expan- 
sion. This method is more spectacular than a scale drawing, since an 
almost imperceptible variation in conicity will shift a diameter a con- 
siderable distance. How extremely slender and gradual is the cone in 
oboe types is demonstrated by the X-ray Section of no. 21, a London 
Milhouse hautboy of Type D (PI. II). 

The total expansion is shown by the diameter for the narrowest part 
of the tube, and for the bottom of the lower tenon, just above the bell. 
For all practical purposes the narrowest diameter may be taken as 
being at the extreme top although, in fact, the tube expands here to 
take the reed. The expansion rarely extends for more than ?” down 
the bore (PI. III). Variations in the spacing of successive diameters may 
be due, sometimes to distortion—though the thickness of the walls of 
the upper joint, especially, make this unlikely—sometimes to definite 
alterations in conicity, but very often to chambering the bore for tuning 
purposes. This may frequently be seen when looking through the 
instrument at a strong light. 


Section 3 gives data on the size, position, etc., of the finger-holes. The 
position of the uppermost hole, (nominal c” #) is a rough guide to the 
comparative pitch of the instrument, but only if considered in con- 
junction with the minimum diameter of the bore. The spacing of the 
holes varies slightly according to the sizes favoured by the maker. 
Approximate diameters are shown but it was impossible to record 
microscopic variations. The obliqueness of any holes is recorded. 

The position of e’p- and C-holes (keys) shows some variation, no 
doubt owing to differences of diameter. It was not thought necessary 
to remove the keys—a delicate and troublesome business—in order to 
measure these. 

The ‘pitch-length’ for d’, sounding from the lowest hole (under the 
open-standing C-key) of the conical part of the bore, is noted for 
comparison. Again, it is an incomplete guide to absolute standards of 
pitch-measurement until one experiments with the instruments. It is 
apt to mislead, for instance, in comparing Type A, which plays best 
with a reed mounted on a staple whose length can now only be deter- 
mined by trial-and-error, and Type D, where the reed was inserted 
directly into the instrument. 


James Talbot's Measurements 

By the courtesy of Mr Anthony Baines, the dimensions for the 
‘French Hautbois’ in the Talbot MS are embodied in the chart. Worked 
out on the basis suggested by Mr Baines, namely, that Talbot measured 
between adjacent holes and not from centre to centre, the figures 
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correspond fairly satisfactorily with the instruments measured by the 


writer. 


They have been reduced to the form in which’ the rest of the chart is 
laid out. Talbot’s smallest unit, $ ligne, or 3”, has been rendered as 
é&”, to bring it into line with the other measurements shown. As this 
makes an error of only about 4” in the total length obtained by addingy 
hole-diameters to the linear dimensions, as given by Talbot, it was 
considered negligible for present purposes. 


The following should be noted: 


1. Talbot measured the extreme top of the bore, ignoring, as Sachs 
appears to have done, the subsequent contraction. The narrowest 
diameter of the bore may be gauged with fair certainty from the 
‘Diam. at brass end’ of the reed, given as slightly less than }”. 
Talbot does not say whether this is the external or internal diameter, 
but one is safe in assuming that the bore of the instrument would be 
a little more than 2” in order to accept it. This being so, the internal 
diameter at the bottom of the top joint, exactly half-way along the 
bore, is unusually large at 4”. The conicity alters considerably, 
moreover, in the middle joint (#/” bare, at the bottom of the 
lower tenon). Were this markedly ‘fusiform’ bore to be confirmed 
by Continental seventeenth century specimens, it might provide an 
answer to the question of how the hautboy differed from the 
shawm and a reason, other than those suggested above, for its being - 
jointed. 

2. The size and position of finger holes is an arbitrary matter which, 
as already stated, gives no direct evidence of the pitch of the instru- 
ment. As compared with all specimens so far seen, the finger-holes 
in Bressan’s example were rather larger, except those under the 
keys. No mention is made of any obliqueness in the boring of the 
finger holes, though Talbot noticed this, or had it communicated to 
him, in respect of the Tenor Hautbois," and of the various shawms. 

The large holes would have the effect of making the instrument 
generally sharper in pitch, but this may have been compensated by 
what appears to have been an unusually long staple to the reed. 

3. The bell is shorter than Type A bells generally. On the other hand 
its flare is wide, suggesting a close connection with a not-distant 
ancestry of shawms. 

4. Finally, some slight evidence of the outline of the instrument is 
provided by the first dimension given in the Talbot MS: ‘from 
head of 1st Joynt to Tennon [note by A. Baines: “corrected from 
small end’ |’. For the ‘large end’ of the upper joint would have been 
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the top with its heavy baluster. Talbot rejected this description, 


seemingly because it was inexact. 


Chronology. There is no doubt that the four types described above 
follow one another in the order given, but it will be evident that there 
can be no sharp division between them. They overlap and merge, 
as do all changes of fashion or taste. 

The Baroque instrument—Type A—was certainly the first, and 
probably did not outlive Stanesby Senior, who died in 1734. Type B 
was certainly made about the middle of the eighteenth century by his 
son (d. 1754), and Schuchart (active in 1763). An instrument of Type C 
is associated with Mozart’s visit to this country in 1765 (see No. 9 on 
the chart Pl. II, c, 1), and this specimen closely resembles the two by 
Kusder (Nos. 10 and 11), while Cahusac and Milhouse were two other 
famous makers who used this pattern, the latter chiefly in his Newark 
period (c. 1763-1789). Both Cahusac and Milhouse (after 1789) figure 
as makers of Type D, together with a number of newer men. Instru- 
ments of this type frequently survive with a number of added keys, 
and the earliest chromatic-keyed oboes follow it in outline; from which 
it is reasonable to infer that it was the final form of the two-keyed 
hautboy in this country.’ 


APPENDIX I 
A. THe GALpin HAUTBOY 

Some justification appears necessary for the writer’s positive inclusion of this 
instrument (No. 2, Type A) among an English group. It has figured previously 
in three books of reference, with three several and conflicting descriptions, as 
follows: 

I. Catalogue of the Royal Military Exhibition (1890) 
‘No. 205. Oboe in a. An old English watchman’s waight or hoboy, of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century . . . Length, including crook, 253 inches.’ 
This crook would therefore have lengthened the instrument by 23”.18 
2. F. W. Galpin, Old English Instruments of Music (1910) 
Illustrated as “Hautboy, seventeenth cefitury’, Pl. XXXIV. The instru- 
ment is shown minus the crook but now has a reed inserted. 
3. F. W. Galpin, Textbook of European Musical Instruments (1937) 
Instrument again shown (PI. VIII) as a “German Schalmei, seventeenth 
century’, but this time with a short crook and no reed. 

A minute comparison between this instrument, the three examples by 
Stanesby Senior, and the Bradbury hautboy from York, makes it quite clear 
that there is no essential detail in which they differ (Pls. I and II, A). No. 2 
is therefore a hautboy in C, and neither a waight nor a schalmei. The evidence 
for its being English and of the late seventeenth century is more cizcumstantial, 
but no less convincing. The turnery is definitely of the same ‘school’ with the 
other four specimens, notably in the ‘bobbin’ finial and the flaring and reeding 
of the bell. The massive ivory mounts, though somewhat impractical, are in 
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accordance with contemporary fashions'* showing the desire to embellish 
something new and rare; for as instruments become conventionally standard- 
ized, no more work is put into them than the deiiand warrants. The mounts 
not only make the instrument clumsy to handle, but defeat their object of 
strengthening the tube because too much wood has been removed in order to 
accommodate them. The entire baluster is one solid piece of ivory, 44” long, 
and the upper part of the top joint which it surrounds has been turned down toa 
slim cylinder to fit it. At an early date the wood shrank and promptly cracked 
from end to end along the finger holes. The old repair, consisting of brass in- 
serts, may clearly be seen in Plate I (a). 

The two sockets are also fully mounted, while the ivory bell-rim, 3” deep 
and 3” thick, is surely the heaviest ever put on such an instrument. 

The three silver keys are chased with wheel or rose ornaments on all of the 
touch- and pad-pieces, with a foliated design at the branching touches of the 
C-key. Each key is also outlined with a single scribed line along the edges. The 
work, though delicate is certainly not by a master hand, nor is the actual shaping 
of the keys well done. The whole suggests an unfamiliar task, imperfectly 
understood and accomplished. A remarkable feature is that the left-hand eg 
key, though complete in every other way, has never been provided with a hole, 
and is therefore a dummy. This supports the assumption that the instrument 
was specially commissioned, of a maker who, though a master turner, had not 
fully assimilated, by long practice, the design of the new instrument. 

This evidence, though slight, encouraged the belief that the instrument is a 
very early English specimen. This would place it in the time of Purcell, Talbot, 
Ashbury and Bressan, and so c. 1690-1700. Stanesby Senior must also have been 
active in this period, since his son was born in 1692. Conjecture as to the 
maker, useless but pleasant at this distance in time, favours Ashbury, whose 
virtuosity with hardwoods and ivory is proudly touched upon in his trade card. 
The measurements do not altogether tally with those given by Talbot for 
Bressan, while Stanesby is known to have stamped his instruments. 

Some little space has been given to this instrument because, as a claimant for 
the honour of being the earliest English specimen of a hautboy which has yet 
come to light, it is of considerable historical interest and has never before been 


fully and correctly described. 


B. STANESBY SENIOR AND JO. BRADBURY 

The three instruments by the former maker are the only known specimens. 
The earliest is probably No. 232 of the Carse Collection, on the evidence of its 
wider bell fe less elegant baluster. Its similarity to the Bradbury hautboy is 
marked. In both the bells are wide and the keys are of brass, the material men- 
tioned both by Talbot and Randle Holme. The Bradbury instrument is in- 
scribed Jo. Bradbury over a crown on the middle joint. It is possibly a little earlier 
than the above Stanesby, on account of the ‘tortoiseshell’ staining. The ivory 
mount on the bell rim is not original. The two other Stanesbys are certainly 
later, the workmanship being more polished and the bells slightly narrower at 
the mouth. They are practically identical except that No. 277, Carse Collection, 
has two ivory mounts at the sockets. Both have silver keys. 

These four instruments differ only in small details. Together with the 
Galpin hautboy they are the only representatives of the English Baroque haut- 
boy which have so far come to light. 
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APPENDIX II 


ON TONE-COLOUR AND ReEps (Contemporary Sources) 


So far as it is possible to judge at present, the English were the first to docu- 
ment the hautboy, illustrating it, describing its tone quality and musical capa- 
bilities, and printing its tablature, well before the end of the seventeenth 
century. This may have been due to our national propensity for noting and 
relishing Continental fashions in music. Certainly the instrument was taken 
very much to heart in this country, and was greatly esteemed by English 
musicians from the time of urcell onwards. 

Not only is the first kno, _ illustration of the hautboy of English origin, but 
also the first published instructions for playing it. This is The Sprightly Com- 
panion, published in 1695 by Henry Playford. The preface to this work, 
quoted below, is of great interest in throwing light on the position held by the 
instrument at that time. It is signed ‘J.B.’, probably John Banister the younger 
. 1735) who, though better known as a violinist, was certainly also a wind 
player. 


To the Reader, 

One would wonder the French Hautboy should obtain so great an 
Esteem in all the Courts of Christendom as to have the Preference to any 
other-single Instrument. Indeed it looks strange at first Sight: But on the 
other hand, if a Man considers the Excellency and Use of it, this wonder 
will soon vanish .. . 

For besides its Inimitable Charming Sweetness of Sound (when well play’d 
upon) it is also Majestical and Stately and not much inferiour to the Trumpet, 
and for that reason the greatest Heroes of the Age (who sometimes despise 
Strung-Instruments) are infinitely pleased with this for its brave and 
—— Tone. And whereas most other single Wind-Instruments (especi- 

y the Flute) go so very high, for want of the lower Notes that it is im- 
possible to play upon them in Consort with the Violin &c. The Hautboy 
is free from this defect and may be play’d upon in Consort without transposing or 
advancing the Key. 

Some Men I must confess endeavour to Decry the Hautboy, pretending the 
Learners must blow so hard that it is apt to bloat their Faces, and prejudice 
their Lungs: But this is a meer Mistake as will be found on Experience. 
For all that play upon this Instrument to a reasonable perfection know, that with a 
good reed it goes as easie and as soft as the Flute. 

Now since the Hautboy is so fine and useful an Instrument and so portable 
a Companion, pity it is no Introduction for playing upon it was ever ex- 
tant in Print. "Tis for that Reason alone I have now publisht this small 
piece, which contains such exact Rules and Methods for that purpose, that 
there is nothing wanting only the Time: for which I referr you to Apollo’s 
Banquet, in which is not only the best Instruction for Time but above a 
Hundred Tunes proper for this Instrument. So that any Man without the 
Trouble or Charge of a Master may in a little time arrive to a perfection 
therein: | 

which is the only Aim and Design of 
Yours, 


J.B. 
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Not only is this preface extremely important in helping to ‘place’ the hautboy 
in England at this time, but the portions here italicized clearly reveal the source 
of James Talbot’s more concise eulogy ‘Its compass. more proper for Consort 
than most Wind Instruments. Its sound lively and not much inferior to 
Trumpet. With a good reed and skillful Hand it sounds as easy and soft as the 
Flute’. The date for the Talbot MS may thus be narrowed down by this 
evidence to the period 1695-1701. 


The Sprightly Companion contains thé first printed tablature for the hautboy, 


and both this and the La Riche tablature given by Talbot pre-date by a year or 
two at least, the earliest French instructions of Freillon-Poncein (1700). Con- 
sideration of these tablatures must be reserved for a separate study, our present 
concern being with the physical characteristics of the instrument itself. 

Subsequent authorities confirm the high regard in which the hautboy con- 
tinued to be held. Thus for instance, Raguenct'® assures his readers, in the words 
of his English translator ‘. . . the Hautboys, which by their sounds, equally 
mellow and piercing, have infinitely the advantage of the violins in all brisk, 
lively airs . . .’, while seventy years later Cahusac’s New and Complete Instruc- 
tions for the Hoboy, attributed to G. C. Fischer, says that “The right Tone of the 
Hoboy should be even and clear, from the lowest Note to the highest, and not 
unlike the fine Tone produced by the ablest Bow from the Violin . . .’ 

This insistence on the attractive tone of the hautboy when in competent hands 
shows how very little is known of an instrument to which the epithets ‘coarse’, 
‘crude’, ‘uneven’, ‘veiled’, are sometimes applied in modern textbooks. The 
hautboy was the professional wind instrument par excellence of the eighteenth 
century and its solo literature alone merits the same measure of attention as that 
for the recorder now receives. But the hautboy does not come down to us com- 
plete and self-contained as does the recorder. That very necessary but perish- 
able accessory, the reed, scarcely survives by example, and even if it did would 
not be in a fit condition for use after two hundred years or more of 
neglect. 

The casual investigator who tries one of these instruments with a modern 
oboe reed is not likely to be impressed with the result. The modern reed, thin, 
light and comparatively narrow, is designed to speak with precision at the sharp 
resonance peaks of the note-holes of the modern instrument. On the earlier 
woodwind, where the note-holes were relatively small and heavily undercut, 
the response is not nearly so sharp and the balance between the two factors of 
the coupled system needs to be of a different order, both to deal satisfactorily 
with mutations of pitch by embouchure and cross-fingering, while preserving 
regularity of timbre, and also to allow of ‘pinching’ of the overblown register 
without the assistance of a speaker, or octave key. In these circumstances it is 
reasonable to expect that the reed needs to be of somewhat different proportions 
from that now in use. 

Attempts to reconstruct the eighteenth-century hautboy reed have recently 
been carried out independently, and with considerable success, by Mr Christo- 
pher Bradshaw and Mr Maurice Vincent, both of this Society. Their findings 
will doubtless be published at a suitable opportunity. 

Contemporary documentation of the reed is scanty and can only be pieced 
together by noticing the few scattered details of evidence which remain, and 
most of which have only recently come to light. Very little reliable information 
is to be found in early tutors, and practically the only fact which emerges at all 
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PLATE IV 


I 2 3 
X-RAY SECTION OF HAUTBOY, TYPE D (slightly more than half-size) 
- Milhouse, London (Chart No. 21) 
1: Upper joint 2: Bell Lower joint 
_ Shows the bore; profile; position, size, undercutting and obliqueness of finger-holes 
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clearly from old illustrations is that the standard shape of all double reeds was a 
wide, short ‘fishtail’, not unlike the modern bassoon reed. __ 

Much has been made of the fact that these early reeds appear to have been 
much wider than those now used, usually with the assumption that on this 
account the tone produced must necessarily have been heavy and strident. 
Experience proves the reverse to be the truth of the matter; a wide reed cuts 
down the upper partials and rounds and softens the tone. It certainly appears 
that the hautboy was esteemed in the first place for a tone-quality of this sort. 

The width of the reed is not necessarily its most critical dimension, without 
reference to.other factors. Even now reeds vary considerably in this respect 
according to the taste and habits of the player. But, generally speaking, a wide 
reed suits a wide bore and gives the result which was clearly expected when 
playing the instrument according to its traditional technique. 

Talbot gives the width of the reed he measured as $”. Corroboration of a 
width upwards of 3” is given by a silver-and-shagreen reed-case in the Edgar 
Hunt collection, which has a plate perforated with four holes to take the reeds, 
these holes being the shape and width of the blades. The width is 4”, and the 
case appears to belong to the first half of the eighteenth century. The next 
direct evidence is furnished by a case of contemporary reeds recently noticed 
by Mr Geoffrey Rendall in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford University, 
where they are associated with the Kusder hautboy, No. 11 in the chart. The 
width of these reeds, which cannot accurately be measured owing to their 
imperfect condition, is between 5,” and 3”, the period being about 1775. The 
nineteenth century is not wanting in evidence for the broad reed, before the 
advent of the modern French oboe of Triebert. Such a reed, dating from 1823, 
was illustrated by Dr Stone in the first edition of Grove. A very similar reed, 
also apparently pre-1850, is in the writer’s possession. 

The association of the reed with a-staple or crook is another matter which 
requires some clarification. On the wide-bore Baroque-type instrument, some 
such continuation of the bore upwards to the reed is a fairly obvious require- 
ment. Talbot supports this with what appears to be the longest oboe staple on 
record (see above, Appendix I), the overall length of the reed being given as 
3%”. Mr Hunt’s reed case is made to take reeds up to 2$” long. The Pitt-Rivers 
reeds are made up on brass staples, and average 23” total length. The reed in the 
writer's possession is the same length as these and the staple is similar, being 
crudely ca from sheet brass, unbrazed at the joint and lapped all the way 
down with thread. We look in vain for any evidence of the precision which is 
now regarded as essential in the modern corked staple, which is part of the de- 
sign of the instrument and is not strictly interchangeable between oboes of 
different make, but this does not necessarily mean that the original data were 
any less precise to those who understood and used them. 

There appears to have been a very good reason for this seeming crudity. The 
open-seamed brass staple could be widened or contracted slightly at the bottom 
end to suit different bores and also to regulate the distance to which the reed 
could be inserted, for tuning. This instruction is actually given by Manson’ for 
tuning the chanter reed of the Scots bagpipe, which is made in exactly the 
same way. 

The marginal intonation of all early double-reed instruments left room for 
adjustment to a degree which we cannot now countenance. As our measure- 
ment chart shows, no two instruments were precisely the same in all particulars. 
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It remains only to plot the range of variability of satisfactory reed-design for 
the revival of the hautboy to become completely practicable for those who 
value a distinctive tone quality as one of the essentials of historically-correct 
performance. 


NOTES 


1 In B.M. Add MS 33287 only, 8 bars are marked ‘Hautboy 3d Treble.’ . 

2 For example Yorkshire Feast Song, Dioclesian and Arise My Muse (1690), 
Welcome, Welcome and King Arthur (1691), Hail, Bright Cecilia (1692), Celebrate 
this Festival and Come ye Sons of Art, Away (1694), Who Can from Joy Refrain, 
Indian Queen and Tempest (1695). 

3B. M. Harl. 2034, f:207’. Recently reproduced by L. G. Langwill in ‘The 
Bassoon and Double Bassoon’, Hinrichsen’s Year Book, 1947-48. Although ‘the 
brass keys’ are figured, only the great C-key is shown in the drawing. - 

4A. C. Baines, “The Talbot MS: I. Wind Instruments’, Galpin Society 
Journal, I, p. 9. 

5 See also Ashbury’s Trade Card, Bagford Collection, B.M., reproduced in 

ill, ‘London Wind Instrument Makers’, Music Review, VIII, 2. 

6 The woodwind maker’s lathe and accessories are shown in Pls. X and X bis, 
Second Suite, Diderot and d’Alembert, Encyclopédie (Supplement). An interest- 
ing late seventeenth-century engraving by Weigel (1698) shows both one-piece 
and jointed woodwind instruments, with the tools appropriate to each—long 
hand reamers and the pole lathe. Reproduced in Peta 5 ‘The Bassoon and 
Double Bassoon’. 

7 Adam Carse, European Musical Wind Instruments (1939). 

® Berlin Hochschule Collection Catalogue, and The History of Musical 
Instruments (1940). | 

® Precisely the same thing is true of the /iebesfiiss of the cor anglais, as now 
made. Indeed the whole matter has never been thoroughly examined. 

10 The History of Musical Instruments, pp. 382, 383. 

11 Talbot’s use of the comparative ‘more slantingly’ is probably in the 
tautological style of the day, and not related to ‘less slanting’ holes in the treble 
hautboy. 

” The best information on makers’ dates is given in L. G. Langwill’s List of 
Wind Instrument Makers (1941), the publication of which it is to be hoped that 
this Society will one day undertake. 

13 This measurement bears comparison, however, with that given by Talbot 
for the reed and staple, viz. 33”. Deducting }4” for the lapping and about §” 
for the blades of the reed, the ‘bare’ length is 2%”. 

14 Compare: Bressan treble recorder, Hunt Collection; Rippert flute, Glen 
Collection (Glasgow Art Gallery and Musenms). 

15 B.M., K.4. b.22. This publication was first noticed by Dr E. H. Meyer. 

16F. Raguenet, A Comparison between the French and Italian Musick and 
Operas (1709). 

17 W.L. Manson, The Highland Bagpipe (Paisley: 1901), pp. 378-79. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DIRECTORY 
OF LONDON MUSICIANS 


[The following lists are reprinted in their entirety from a copy of Mortimer’s London 
Universal Directory (1763) in the Library of the Guildhall, London, with the kind 
permission of the Librarian. His assistance in arranging for photographs of the relevant 
pages to be made is gratefully acknowledged. | 


I. [pp. 31-38] 
MASTERS AND PROFESSORS OF MUSIC 

ABEL, , Composer of Music and Teacher on the Harpsichord. At Mr 
Herve’s, Watch-maker, in Greek-street, Soho 

ABINGTON, Joseph, one of his Majesty’s Band of Music. Beauford-buildings 

ABINGTON, Joseph, junior, Performer on the Trumpet and Harpsichord. 
Compton-street, St Anne’s, Soho 

ABINGTON, Leonard, on the Violin and Trumpet. Great Pultney-street, Golden- 
square 

Apcock, Abraham, on the Trumpet and Violin. Castle-street, near the Mews 

Acus, Joseph, on the Violin. St Alban’ s-street 

Arne, Dr Thomas Augustine, Composer of Music. In the Little Piazza, Covent- 
garden 

BaiLvon, Joseph, Composer and Organist. Rolls-buildings, Chancery-lane 

BarnarD, John, one of his Majesty’s and of the Queen’s Band. Stafford-row, 
without Buckingham-gate 

Barrow, Thomas, one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Rovel, and Teacher of 
the Harpsichord. Northumberland-court, Charing-cross 

BaTTIsHAL, Jonathan, Composer and Teacher on the Harpsichord. Orange- 
street, Bloomsbury 

Baumearton, Samuel, Bassoon. Cursitor’s-alley [marginal note in MS on 
‘alley’: -street, Chancery Lane] 

Bear, John, Esq. St Martin’s-lane 

Benner, John, Tenor to the Queen’s Band, Organist, and Teacher on the 
Harpsichord. Queen-square, Bloomsbury 

Bere, , Composer, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
near Great Turnstile 

Boyce, Dr William, Master of his Majesty’s Band, and Composer and Organist 
of the Chapel Royal. Quality-court, Chancery-lane 

Browne, Abraham, one of his Majesty’s and of the Queen’s Band, anh First 
Violin at Ranelagh. Meard’s-court, Dean-street, Soho 

Burcess, Henry, senior, one of his Majesty’s Band. Brownlow-street 

Burcess, Henry, junior. Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Burney, Charles, Organist. Enquire at Grig’s Coffee-house, York-street, Covent- 
garden 

Butter, James, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. At Mr Dubedat’s, 
Berwick-street, Soho 

Jacob, Violoncello. Soho 
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CHAMPNESS, Samuel, Vocal Performer. Little Tothill-street, Westminster 

CouteTT, John, Violin. Queen-street, Golden-square 

CoutetT, Richard, senior. First Violin at Drury-lane Theatre 

Cooper, Ralph, one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. Surry-street 

Cox, Hugh, one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, Teacher on the 
Harpsichord. Bridge-street, Westminster 

Davirs, Miss, performs on the Armonica, German Flute, &c. King’s-squaré- 
court, Soho 

Dusourc, Matthew, First Violin of the Queen’s Band. Sherrard-street, Golden- 
square 

Duputs, Thomas Saunders, Teacher on the Harpsichord. King’s-row, Grosvenor- 
square 

FreaKE, John George, Violin. Rathbone-place 

Frowp, Charles, Organist and Teacher on the Harpsichord. King-street, 
Bloomsbury 

GiarpinI, Signor Felice di, Composer, teaches Singing, and the Harpsichord. 
Greek-street, Soho 

Grup, Peter, Violin. Violist of the Chapel Royal, Frith-street, Soho 

Giapwin, Thomas, Organist and Teacher on the Harpsichord. South Audley- 
street 

Goprrey, William, Organist. At Lambeth 

Goopman, Adam, eminent for making Hautboy and Bassoon Reeds. Martlet- 
court, Bow-street, Covent-garden 

Gorpon, John, Violoncello, one of his Majesty’s and of the Queen’s Band. 
1 vassau-street 

GRANOM, , Teacher on the German Flute. No 1 Coney-court, Gray’s-inn 

Hawgss, Samuel Tanfield, Organist. At Dulwich College 

Hay, Richard, Violin. Vine-street, Piccadilly 

Hopeson, William, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord and Violin. 
London-street, Greenwich 

Howarp, Samuel, Organist. Norfolk-street, in the Strand 

Hupson, Robert, one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. Peter’s-hill, Fish- 
street 

Hussey, Matthew, Organist. At Newington-butts 

Jackson, William, Violin. Windmill-street 

Jenkins, William, Trumpet. Duke’s-court, Bow~-street, Covent-garden 

Jones, Charles, French Horn, teaches the German Flute. Russel-court, Covent- 
garden 

"Jones, John, Violin, one of his Majesty's Band. At Lady Vanbrugh’s, Whitehall 

Jones, John, junior, Composer and Organist. Charterhouse 

John, Organist. Maddox-street, Hanover-square 

Lone, Samuel, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. Cross-street, Haton 
garden 

Manzi, Signor Pasqualino di, Violoncello. Russell-street, Covent-garden 

MgssinG, Frederick. Performer on the French Horn and Violin. Compton- 

street, Soho 
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Miter, George, Double Bass. Bedfordbury, Covent-garden 
MokreLLa, , teaches the Guitar. Great Pultney-street, Golden-square 
Morean, George, Tenor, one of his Majesty’s Band. Maddox-street 
Nares, Dr James, Composer and Organist of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
Master of the Children. James-street, Westminster 

Negves, Corbet, Bassoon. Poppin’s-court, Fleet-street 

Neitson, Jacob, Kettle-drum, and Teacher of the German Flute. Glocester- 
street, Red-lion-square 

Owen, John, Bassoon. Charles-street, Covent-garden 

Owen, Thomas, Bassoon. Ditto 

Paxton, Stephen, Violoncello. Brewer-street, Golden-square 

Perkins, John, Hautboy. Temple-bar 

PFERINGER, Christopher, Bassoon. South-street, Berkley-square 

Pinto, Thomas, First Violin at the Opera House, and at Vauxhall Gardens. 
Chapel-street, Westminster 

Rasu, Henry, French Horn. At the Prince of Orange Coffee-house, Haymarket 

Rawuincs, Thomas, one of his Majesty’s Band. Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury 

Reicu, Christian, Bassoon. Great Pultney-street 
Ricuarps, John, Violin and Trumpet. Church-street, St Anne’s, Soho 
Rowtanp, Walter, Violin and Trumpet. Tottenham-court-road 
Savacg, William, one of the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 

Almoner, &c. of St Paul’s. Paul Bakehouse-court, Doctors-commons 

ScoverieD, George, teaches on the Harpsichord. At Mr Charles Jones's, 

Russel-court, Covent-garden 

Simpson, Redmond, Hautboy, one of the Queen’s Band. Brewer-street, Golden- 

square 

SmirH, John Christian, junior, Composer, and Teacher of the Harpsichord. 

Marybone-street, Piccadilly 

SNow, Valentine, Esq. Serjeant Trumpeter. Old Palace-yard 

STANLEY, John, B.M., Composer, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. 
Hatton-garden 
STOCKTON, Thomas, Tenor and Hautboy. Leicester-street, Leicester-fields 
Teme, William, German Flute and Hautboy. King’s-square-court, Soho 
Terry, George, Violoncello, one of his Majesty’s Band. Denmark-street 
Tuompson, Robert, Double Bass. St Paul’s Church-yard 
Vincent, Richard, Hautboy. Little Piazza, Covent-garden 
Vincent, Richard, junior, Violin and Kettle-drum. King-street, Covent-garden 
Vincent, Thomas, Esq., Hautboy, one of his Majesty’s and of the Queen’s 
Band. Brook-green, Hammersmith 

Ward, John, Violin. Wych-street, Drury-lane 

Warp, Richard. Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. Budge-row, 
Cheapside 

Warren, Thomas, Composer, and Secretary to the Kit-Cat Club. [marginal 

note in MS on ‘Kit-Cat Club’: Catch Club at Almacks]. Great Queen-street, 

Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
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CHAMPNESS, Samuel, Vocal Performer. Little Tothill-street, Westminster 

CouterT, John, Violin. Queen-street, Golden-square 

CouteTT, Richard, senior. First Violin at Drury-lane Theatre 

Cooper, Ralph, one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. Surry-street 

Cox, Hugh, one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, Teacher on the 
Harpsichord. Bridge-street, Westminster 

Davies, Miss, performs on the Armonica, German Flute, &c. King’s-squaré- 
court, Soho 

Dusourc, Matthew, First Violin of the Queen’s Band. Sherrard-street, Golden- 
square 

Duputs, Thomas Saunders, Teacher on the Harpsichord. King’s-row, Grosvenor- 
square 

Freak, John George, Violin. Rathbone-place 

Frowp, Charles, Organist and Teacher on the Harpsichord. King-street, 
Bloomsbury 

GiarpinI, Signor Felice di, Composer, teaches Singing, and the Harpsichord. 
Greek-street, Soho 

Gur, Peter, Violin. Violist of the Chapel Royal, Frith-street, Soho 

Giapwin, Thomas, Organist and Teacher on the Harpsichord. South Audley- 
street 

Goprrey, William, Organist. At Lambeth 

GoopmaNn, Adam, eminent for making Hautboy and Bassoon Reeds. Martlet- 
court, Bow-street, Covent-garden 

Gorpon, John, Violoncello, one of his Majesty’s and of the Queen’s Band. 
Nassau-street 

GRANOM, , Teacher on the German Flute. No 1 Coney-court, Gray’s-inn 

Hawsgs, Samuel Tanfield, Organist. At Dulwich College 

Hay, Richard, Violin. Vine-street, Piccadilly 

Hopeson, William, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord and Violin. 
London-street, Greenwich 

Howarp, Samuel, Organist. Norfolk-street, in the Strand 

Hupson, Robert, one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. Peter’s-hill, Fish- 
street 

Hussey, Matthew, Organist. At Newington-butts 

Jackson, William, Violin. Windmill-street 

Jenkins, William, Trumpet. Duke’s-court, Bow-street, Covent-garden 

Jones, Charles, French Horn, teaches the German Flute. Russel-court, Covent- 

arden 

Fi 8 John, Violin, one of his Majesty’s Band. At Lady Vanbrugh’s, Whitehall 

Jones, John, junior, Composer and Organist. Charterhouse 

Keestz, John, Organist. Maddox-street, Hanover-square 

Lona, Samuel, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. Cross-street, Hatton- 
garden 

Manzi, Signor Pasqualino di, Violoncello. Russell-street, Covent-garden 

MessinG, Frederick. Performer on the French Horn and Violin. Compton- 


street, Soho 
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Mutter, George, Double Bass. Bedfordbury, Covent-garden 
MokreLLa, , teaches the Guitar. Great Pultney-street, Golden-square 
Morean, George, Tenor, one of his Majesty’s Band. Maddox-street 
Narss, Dr James, Composer and Organist of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
Master of the Children. James-street, Westminster 

Negves, Corbet, Bassoon. Poppin’s-court, Fleet-street 

Neitson, Jacob, Kettle-drum, and Teacher of the German Flute. Glocester- 
street, Red-lion-square 

Owen, John, Bassoon. Charles-street, Covent-garden 

Owen, Thomas, Bassoon. Ditto 

Paxton, Stephen, Violoncello. Brewer-street, Golden-square 

Perkins, John, Hautboy. Temple-bar 

PFERINGER, Christopher, Bassoon. South-street, Berkley-square 

PinTO, Thomas, First Violin at the Opera House, and at Vauxhall Gardens. 
Chapel-street, Westminster 

Rasu, Henry, French Horn. At the Prince of Orange Coffee-house, Haymarket 

Rawuincs, Thomas, one of his Majesty’s Band. Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury 

Reicu, Christian, Bassoon. Great Pultney-street 
Ricuarps, John, Violin and Trumpet. Church-street, St Anne’s, Soho 
Row1anp, Walter, Violin and Trumpet. Tottenham-court-road 
Savacg, William, one of the Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 

Almoner, &c. of St Paul’s. Paul Bakehouse-court, Doctors-commons 

ScoverteD, George, teaches on the Harpsichord. At Mr Charles Jones’s, 

Russel-court, Covent-garden 

Simpson, Redmond, Hautboy, one of the Queen’s Band. Saheivenesrer: Golden- 

square 

SmiTH, John Christian, junior, Composer, and Teacher of the Harpsichord. 

Marybone-street, Piccadilly 

SNow, Valentine, Esq. Serjeant Trumpeter. Old Palace-yard 

STANLEY, John, B.M., Composer, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. 
Hatton-garden 
StocKTon, Thomas, Tenor and Hautboy. Leicester-street, Leicester-fields 
Tee, William, German Flute and Hautboy. King’s-square-court, Soho 
Terry, George, Violoncello, one of his Majesty’s Band. Denmark-street 
Tuompson, Robert, Double Bass. St Paul’s Church-yard 
VincenT, Richard, Hautboy. Little Piazza, Covent-garden 
Vincent, Richard, junior, Violin and Kettle-drum. King-street, Covent-garden 
VinceNT, Thomas, Esq., Hautboy, one of his Majesty’s and of the Queen’s 
Band. Brook-green, Hammersmith 

Wanrp, John, Violin. Wych-street, Drury-lane 

Warp, Richard. Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. Budge-row, 
Cheapside 

Warren, Thomas, Composer, and Secretary to the Kit-Cat Club. [marginal 

note in MS on ‘Kit-Cat Club’: Catch Club at Almacks]. Great Queen-street, 

Lincoln’ s-inn-fields 
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Weipeman, Charles, Teacher on the German Flute. Angel-court, Windmill- 
street, near the Haymarket 

WEHITZENMILLER, John, Trumpet. Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square 

WILus, Justice, Trumpet. Bennet-street, Westminster 

Woop, Thomas, First Violin at Covent-garden Theatre. Brownlow-street, 
Long-acre ‘ 

Woop, Thomas, junior, Organist and Violin. Ditto : 

Worean, John, Composer, and Organist. St John’s-square, Clerkenwell 

Yates, William, Organist, and Teacher on the Harpsichord. At Spring-gardens, 
Vauxhall 

Youne, John, Organist and Violin, and one of his Majesty’s Band. Red-lion- 

street, Clerkenwell 


N.B. In this List care has been taken to insert only the Masters and Professors 
of Music residing in London and its environs, and such as actually teach; it 
being of little importance to the Public to know the residence of those who 
have retired from business: some few are likewise omitted, because the Com- 
piler could not, with any certainty, ascertain their Address; but, on the whole, 
the List is so complete as to furnish a Variety of able Masters, in every part of 
this ancient Science; and, where it could be done with propriety, the particular ° 
Branch each Master professes to teach, is annexed to his name. 


II. [pp. 50-2] 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT-MAKERS, including ORGAN-BUILDERS 


Apcock, Abraham, Organ-builder. The Corner of Orange-street, in Castle-street, 
near the Mews 

Burr, Henry, Organ-builder and Harpsichord-maker. Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’ s-inn-fields 

Cortron, William, Flute-maker. Bridewell-lane 

Cox, John, Musical Instrument-maker. Opposite the East Door of the Royal 
Exchange | 

Crane, John, Organ-builder; also makes Box-organs, &c. Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’ s-inn-fields 

George, Organ-builder. Wood’ s-close, Clerkenwell 

FALKNER, , Harpsichord-maker. Salisbury-court, Fleet-street 

Harris, John, Maker of the Armonica. Bloomsbury-market 

Harris, Baker, Harpsichord-maker. Denmmark-street 

Hin7z, Frederick. Guitar-maker to her Majesty and the Royal Family; makes 
Guittars, Mandolins, Viols de l’Amour, Viols de Gamba, Dulcimers, Soli- 
taires, Lutes, Harps, Cymbals, the Trumpet marine, and the Aolian Harp. 
The Corner of Ryder’s-court, Leicester-fields 

Hircucock, John, Harpsichord and Spinet-maker. The Corner of Dean-street, 

Fetter-lane 
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James, Charles, Original Maker of the Armonica, a Musical Instrument, com- 
posed of Glasses (without water) capable of Thorough Bass, and never out of 
Tune. Purpool-lane, Gray’s-inn-lane, Holborn 3 

Kirkman, Jacob, Harpsichord-maker to her Majesty, and to several foreign 
Princes. Broad-street, near Golden-square 

Lark, George, Organ-builder; also makes Musical Boxes for Minuets and 
Country-dances; and Concerto and Bird-organs. May’s-buildings 

Maxoon, , Harpsichord Maker to his Majesty. Marybone 

Nevusavr, Frederic, Maker of double-basset and treble-key’d Harpsichords, 
with six stops, and of Piano-fortes, Lyrichords, Classichords, &c. Compton- 
street, St Anne’s, Soho 

Peruer, William, Organ-builder and Harpsichord-maker. Brownlow-street, 
Drury-lane 

Puiprs, William, Maker of the Armonica. At the Bottom of Christopher’ s-alley, 
Moor-fields 

PLENIUS, , Harpsichord-maker. Catherine-street, Strand 

Raucue, Michael. Chandois-street, Covent-garden 

Scuucuart, Charles, Musical Wind-instrument-maker. Ditto 

SCOULER, James, senior. Harpsichord-maker. Great Newport-street 

SHup!, Burkat, Harpsichord-maker. Great Pultney-street, Golden-square 

SmitH, Thomas, Musical Instrument-maker to the Duke of York. Piccadilly, 
near the Haymarket 

SNETZLER, Organ-builder. Oxford-road 

STANESBY, junior. Musical Wind-instrument-maker. Fleet-street, 
opposite St Dunstan’s Church 

THOMPSONS, , eminent for making Violins. St Paul’s Church-yard 

WaAtsH, JOHN, Musical Instrument-maker to his Majesty. Catherine-street, Strand 

Wuitaker, Richard. Fleet-street, near Fetter-lane 

Wuiraker, William. Behind the Royal Exchange 

Winans, Nicholas, French Horn-maker to his Majesty’s Hunt. Red-lion- 
street, Holborn 


(Since this article was set up, a supplementary study by Lyndesay G. Langwill dealing 
with Doane’s 1794 Directory as well as Mortimer’s of 1763 has appeared in Music 
and Letters, XXX, 1, pp. 37-43-—ED.) - 


Professor O. E. Deutsch writes: . 

If it is of any interest to you, I should like to offer you two additions to your 
list of printed sources, given at the end of your very interesting essay on the 
cittern [Galpin Society Journal, 1, pp. 62, 63]. 

Of the Alison there is another copy in the National Library of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

Of the Leighton there exists an earlier edition [without music—ep.], Blower 
1613, copies of which are in BM.(?), B. and C. 
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VALENTIN DENIS 


Musical Instruments in Fifteenth- 
Century Netherlands and Italian. 
Art 
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| This article is a translation of pp. 9-16 and 275-284 of M Denis’s book, 
Die Muziekinstrumenten in de Nederlanden en in Italie naar hun 
afbeelding in de 15-eeuwsche Kunst, a review of which appeared in 
Number I of the yourNAL. It will give some idea of the scope and importance 


of his work.] 
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INTRODUCTION 


urinG the last half-century many scholars have devoted their best 
wate to the study of the fifteenth century and, in particular, its 
music. Thanks to their work, the importance of fifteenth-century music 
is now fully appreciated; mere mention of the names Dufay, Binchois, 
Ockeghem, or Obrecht, immediately brings to mind one of the most 
brilliant periods in the history of music. These composers and their con- 
temporaries developed to its highest point, even if they did not invent, 
one of the finest of all musical styles. With them music enters a new 
phase; they sowed the seeds of polyphony whose later flowering was to 
dominate Europe for centuries. 

Quite apart from the technical construction of music, a most im- 
portant change in its inspiration and aims appears at this time. The 
earlier, remarkably impersonal, and essentially religious style imper- 
ceptibly acquires a more human aspect; secular influences impinge on it 
increasingly, and by the end of the century music has already developed 
enough to express more colourful natural events or even the musician’s 
inner mood. Perhaps this is the first time when the irresistible pressure 
of outside influences produces what was later to be called ‘romanticism’. 
Certainly music as we think of it today dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, thanks to the work of the Flemish composers I have mentioned, 
among others. They knew how to combine in their works the most 
sublime, yet human, expression of feeling with the strongest of musical 
structures. And their influence was felt over all Europe; even if the 
Flemish share in the development of music in northern Europe can only 
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be determined rather vaguely, the matter has been extensively investi- 
gated already as far as the south, particularly Italy, is concerned. We 
know that Flemish fifteenth-century musicians were unprecedentedly 
famous south of the Alps, either indirectly through their splendid com- 
positions or directly by their activity in various Italian cities. Many are 
known to us by name who as choirmasters wrote and performed music 
in Flanders or in Italy. And though there is still plenty of research wait- 
ing to be done, an impressive number of works of this period is now 
available for performance. | 

The encouraging results of long and co-operative research should 
convince us that there is sufficient information already in existence to 
make performances of fifteenth-century music reasonably authentic. 
Certainly this is true as far as vocal music is concerned, though there are 
still some important and far-reaching questions to be settled. But this is 
not the place to go into them. Music for instruments and voices or for 
instruments alone, either expressly or incidentally, is a more difficult 
matter. Until recently the fifteenth-century repertory was believed to 
be mainly, if not exclusively, a cappella; consequently instruments re- 
ceived little attention, since their use was considered unnecessary and 
rather distracting. Since then there has been a basic change in our atti- 
tude to late mediaeval music. Closer and more accurate investigation 
of older writers on music, the transcription of a large number of works 
into modern notation, cautious attempts at performance, parallel re- 
search into the plastic arts, all these have proved beyond doubt that in- 
struments were by no means of merely incidental importance. And this 
view is confirmed by various contemporary records concerning the 
composition of the known and celebrated musical establishments of the 
time. Nearly all the early printed books of songs, too, state that they 
may be performed with some instrument or other. Most secular music, 
and possibly part of the religious repertory as well, was now and then 
played entirely on instruments. So it is no longer a novelty to state that 
true instrumental music (as we think of it today) has its origin in the 
fifteenth century. What instruments, then, were in use? 

There are only two sources of information from which to answer 
this question, texts and paintings. The instruments themselves are lost. 
Some museum catalogues, it is true, occasionally assert that such and 
such an instrument is fifteenth-century, but almost undoubtedly they 
tend to exaggerate its age. Up to the present, organology has been so 
little studied that such a mistake is very possible. But then very few col- 
lections would claim to own late mediaeval instruments. The few so- 
called fifteenth-century instruments that I have looked at myself were 
undoubtedly one, two or even three centuries younger. In listing 
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be determined rather vaguely, the matter has been extensively investi- 
gated already as far as the south, particularly Italy, is concerned. We 
know that Flemish fifteenth-century musicians were unprecedentedly 
famous south of the Alps, either indirectly through their splendid com- 
positions or directly by their activity in various Italian cities. Many are 
known to us by name who as choirmasters wrote and performed music 
in Flanders or in Italy. And though there is still plenty of research wait- 
ing to be done, an impressive number of works of this period is now 
available for performance. 

The encouraging results of long and co-operative research should 
convince us that there is sufficient information already in existence to 
make performances of fifteenth-century music reasonably authentic. 
Certainly this is true as far as vocal music is concerned, though there are 
still some important and far-reaching questions to be settled. But this is 
not the place to go into them. Music for instruments and voices or for 
instruments alone, either expressly or incidentally, is a more difficult 
matter. Until recently the fifteenth-century repertory was believed to 
be mainly, if not exclusively, a cappella; consequently instruments re- 
ceived little attention, since their use was considered unnecessary and 
rather distracting. Since then there has been a basic change in our atti- 
tude to late mediaeval music. Closer and more accurate investigation 
of older writers on music, the transcription of a large number of works 
into modern notation, cautious attempts at performance, parallel re- 
search into the plastic arts, all these have proved beyond doubt that in- 
struments were by no means of merely incidental importance. And this 
view is confirmed by various contemporary records concerning the 
composition of the known and celebrated musical establishments of the 
time. Nearly all the early printed books of songs, too, state that they 
may be performed with some instrument or other. Most secular music, 
and possibly part of the religious repertory as well, was now and then 
played entirely on instruments. So it is no longer a novelty to state that 
true instrumental music (as we think of it today) has its origin in the 
fifteenth century. What instruments, then, were in use? 

There are only two sources of information from which to answer 
this question, texts and paintings. The instruments themselves are lost. 
Some museum catalogues, it is true, occasionally assert that such and 
such an instrument is fifteenth-century, but almost undoubtedly they 
tend to exaggerate its age. Up to the present, organology has been so 
little studied that such a mistake is very possible. But then very few col- 
lections would claim to own late mediaeval instruments. The few so- 
called fifteenth-century instruments that I have looked at myself were 
undoubtedly one, two or even three centuries younger. In listing 
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extant musical instruments dating from before 1500, existing catalogues 
cannot be trusted. Each specimen must be examined, objectively and 
accurately, on the spot. 

Why have so few mediaeval instruments survived? I think the 
present study will clearly show how the fifteenth century is the link be- 
tween the Oriental instruments of antiquity, the mediaeval instrumetits 
of the west, and those of the present day. By the end of the Middle Ages 
the entire corpus of instruments had been transformed, replaced or ex- 
tended. Naturally such a period of complete change and renovation 
cannot produce definitive forms, despite some fine achievements, and 
it is easy to imagine what happened later on to the instruments of the 
time: they became quite obsolete as a result of subsequent improve- 
ments. Moreover during the Renaissance and afterwards new instru- 
ments were invented which often utterly eclipsed the earlier instru- 
ments, either at once or after a little while. Then, too, fashion is just as 
important an influence in the world of instruments as it is in the world | 
of clothes; after a few decades some instruments become played only 
surreptitiously and apologetically. Clearly in such circumstances the 
instruments themselves are soon forgotten. Wooden instruments need 
continuous and careful attention especially when, as in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, they are finely made and easily broken. Metal instruments de- 
mand the same care; leave a trumpet unused for a few years and you 
will discover this for yourself. For that matter, metal instruments face 
another danger, especially when they are made of rarer or more expen- 
sive material; as soon as a shortage occurs, old wind and percussion 
instruments are melted down. Nor must it be forgotten that musical 
instruments, unlike furniture, for instance, cannot automatically be 
used by successive generations. Anyone can use a chest or table, but 
very few can play the family harp, fiddle, lute or organ. Even if some 
later generation loves music and consequently wants to use some old 
instrument it has inherited, its special technique has often been lost. So 
we cannot expect many late mediaeval instruments to survive. Bells 
are a notable exception. 

At first glance it seems difficult to understand why sixteenth-century 
instruments, or later ones still, have not vanished as well, for much the 
same reasons. Two main factors are responsible for their preservation: 
first, instruments after 1500 or so have a more definitive form. Then, 
too, by the end of the sixteenth century and even more during the 
seventeenth century, an entirely new phenomenon is responsible for 
the preservation of instruments from the Renaissance or later. This 
phenomenon is the collector; at this period noblemen and rich con- 
noisseurs began to collect all kinds of things, old musical instruments as 
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well as every other object of archaeological significance. Unfortun- 
ately it was already too late to unearth and preserve fifteenth-century 
specimens; to study them we must fall back on contemporary writings, 
paintings and sculptures. 

Until now investigation has been concentrated on written docu- 
ments in particular—indeed until very recently, almost exclusively. 
These have not cleared the matter up satisfactorily, simply because they 
are either too fragmentary or else too inaccurate. The texts in question 
fall into two classes: archives and purely literary sources, and technical 
books on music. A mediaeval prose writer will at most mention those 
instruments which fit into his story; he never thinks of describing them 
in detail. With a poet such passages are less rare and less laconic, but 
more fantastic and more untrustworthy, too. The names of various 
instruments possess all sorts of rhyming possibilities, and a poet usually 
makes the most of them. If he adds a few explanatory phrases by 
chance, these are usually vague and sometimes even go against the very 
nature of the instrument in question. In mediaeval records, nothing 
more than a mere list of instruments or players is to be found, and even 
this simple statement is not always clear and unambiguous. This was a 
period of the greatest confusion in the use of technical names in all 
spheres, not least in that of music. Each instrument has a whole series of 
names; or one and the same name is used for a variety of instruments. 
This fact needs little proof; for that matter some very typical examples 
will occur during the course of my study. . . . The identification of the 
instrument corresponding to a given name is thus often a puzzle since 
the facts which would enable one to reach a definite conclusion are 
generally lacking. The problem is further increased by the not very 
scientific way in which various scholars have repeatedly attempted to 
explain the extremely indefinite and ambiguous wording of the time. 
As far as instruments are concerned it is true to say that mediaeval and 
modern writers between them have established an exceedingly mis- 
leading and muddled state of affairs. 

Mediaeval treatises on music would at first glance seem to be of 
greater value. But these, too, must be used with the greatest discretion. 
Treatises earlier than the sixteenth century are most rare and of these 
only a few are relevant to our purpose. I shall deal fully with them in 
the course of my study. The remainder either do not concern the sub- 
ject or else give fantastic and useless explanations; Théodore Gérold, the 
well-known musicologist, substantiates this when he says:? 


In studying the various allegorical interpretations which have just been 
listed, one feature of them is particularly striking: to a large extent they 
refer to instruments which either no longer existed at the time they are 
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mentioned, or else had undergone such extensive transformations that 
their nature was quite changed. But no author ever mentioned these 


changes. 
A few lines further on, Gérold investigates the value of these ‘theoreti- 
cal treatises, works on theology or moral science, and literary works’ 
and concludes: 

Even those works which at first one tends to rely on, namely the theore- 

tical treatises, are often of doubtful accuracy. 
Gérold’s language is clear enough. Let me add just this: if mediaeval 
writers on music in general or instruments in particular are of little in- 
terest, this is above all because they simply repeat one another, some- 
times for century after century. Most of them seem to have studied the 
works of their predecessors thoroughly enough, yet they appear to 
stand quite outside the musical life of their own time. Consequently 
some exceedingly ancient theories are handed on, word for word or 
with only minor alterations, from one writer to another. The earliest 
really important and valuable writings on musical instruments appear 
in the sixteenth century. The rare exceptions from the fifteenth century 
will be investigated more fully in the appropriate place. 

To obtain a clear, true and complete record of what instruments our 
mediaeval ancestors played, the ultimate source is the carved or painted 
illustrations which they left of them. In these there is neither doubt nor 
ambiguity; indeed the pictorial arts are far more accurate than the 
written ones. Where a writer would be content simply to name an 
instrument, a painter or illuminator has to reproduce it in its entirety. 
An illustration, unlike a written document, always gives a fair repro- 
duction of each instrument. Sometimes it preserves some interesting 
details quite omitted from all written sources. The greater value, from 
this point of view, of the plastic arts of all periods and all countries is 
strikingly illustrated by fifteenth-century art in the Netherlands and 
Italy. 

tt is probably unnecessary to emphasize the realistic tendencies of 
late mediaeval art. Naturalism is the basis even of the Flemish primi- 
tives, who specialized in reproducing all objects with the greatest accur- 
acy and the closest attention to detail. Their superb pictures always give 
an impression of reality, a quality found in the instruments they painted 
just as in the furniture, the church vestments, etc. There is no need to 
investigate many works of art of this period before becoming con- 
vinced that each instrument depicted is a true and exact reproduction of 
an actual contemporary specimen. And in spite of a native tendency to 
beautify forms, irresistibly expressed in Italian art especially after 1450, 
this same true-to-life characteristic is found south of the Alps as well. 
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But there is yet another reason for including Italy as well as the Bur- 
gundian Netherlands in this study. The very close links between the 
two regions during the fifteenth century have already been consider- 
ably elucidated by historians, art historians, and musicologists. To find 
out how far this interaction extended to instruments looked like a use- 
ful and enthralling study, and my expectations on this point were fully 
realized. The connections that can be traced between Flemish and 
Italian instruments of this period, from both the aesthetic and con- 
structional points of view, are noteworthy indeed. They illuminate and 
clarify even further our knowledge of the general historical and artistic 
relations between the two countries. 

These general considerations show quite clearly why the subject of 
musical instruments in fifteenth-century Flemish and Italian art was 
chosen for this study. No-one could fail to see that studying Renais- 
sance and later instruments from pictorial illustrations would be point- 
less; museums and private collections possess an adequate number of 
specimens later than 1500, and theoretical studies from then on are 
neither so scarce nor so indefinite as before. Several Renaissance tutors 
for various instruments have survived. The music itself, printed now 
and no longer only in manuscript, shows the role of the various instru- 
ments more explicitly. Paintings and sculptures could thus only be used 
to support and illustrate what is known already, not to produce new 
results. Consequently this study stops at 1500.° The reason for the 
choice of 1400 as the starting point is perhaps less obvious.* Up to the 
present complete certainty in organological matters has existed only 
after the Renaissance period, despite the existence of a considerable 
number of works dealing exclusively with the history of:instruments. 
These are altogether too general in scope. Most writers have wished to 
study the whole development of all instruments in all countries, and in 
the absence of the detailed monographs necessary for such a task their 
work has remained incomplete.® Preparatory work of this kind is in- 
dispensable if the history of instruments is to be dealt with authorita- 
tively.6 Moreover, general works almost wholly neglect how instru- 
ments developed in the Middle Ages; as a result their history during 
that period becomes considerably more obscure and uncertain. The 
only way of getting satisfactory results was, in fact, this: take the 
already well-known sixteenth century as a starting-point, and proceed 
back a century—move, in fact, from known to unknown. This reason 
has to do with instruments alone. It was confirmed by another factor, 
the period’s special richness in plastic illustrations. Compared with ear- 
lier centuries, paintings, miniatures, sculptures, and tapestries multiply 
in an astonishing way in the fifteenth century, and in addition some 
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completely new forms appear—prints, for example. The large number 
of such illustrations, increasing steadily after 1400, form a unique 
and extensive documentation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By briefly reviewing the chief changes occurring in instruments during 
the fifteenth century, the special significance in this field of the late 
Middle Ages will become clear. It is easy to understand why stringed 
instruments showed the most noteworthy developments: their form is 
not so simple as that of the other instruments. Moreover, obtaining 
pleasant sounds from a fiddle, a harp or a lute is a very difficult problem 
that appears to have been first posed in the fifteenth century, and reso- 
lutely tackled by contemporary technicians. Attempts at a satisfactory 
solution are found in Italy rather than in the Netherlands. 

In the north-west, the viol shows the same characteristics from 1400 
to 1500: the body, elliptical earlier, now curves in at the middle in an 
undulating manner; five strings; seven frets round the neck; C sound- 
holes. South of the Alps the oval, and even the pear-shaped, fiddle is 
shown until about 1470, although the classic fifteenth-century model 
as described above had been known for more than a century. It under- 
went all sorts of modifications, especially during the second half of the 
century: the sound-holes are treated with more freedom, though the 
two Cs occur most frequently. These are not set back to back, instead 
of facing one another, until after 1500; fifty years later the f sound-hole 
appears and has remained in fashion ever since. After about 1490 
Italian fiddles are transformed so much that, even before 1500, they 
gave rise to a new instrument, the /yra da braccio. This has one or two 
drone strings running sideways into the heart-shaped peg-box as well as 
the customary strings, and it is everywhere characterized by an entirely 
new outline. The ribs can best be compared to braces { }. During the 
same period its construction is greatly strengthened by making the 
table project over the ribs. Fifteenth-century viols and lyras are basically 
alto instruments. After 1500 a bigger size, the bass-viol, appears, direct 
precursor of the ’cello. 

Although the late Middle Ages contributed towards the existence of 
the modern violin and ’cello, they are also the last, perhaps sole, period 
in which two other bowed instruments were popular: the rebeck and the 
kit. Both have a subsidiary sound-box above the narrow end of the 
torpedo-shaped body. The kit, smaller and narrower than the rebeck, 
appeared during the fifteenth century; it was especially popular in 
Venice from about 1475 to 1525. In the north-west the rebeck is 
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' depicted solely by Italianate painters after 1500. The superiority of the 


lyra and, later, the violin drove it from the field. 

The fifteenth century, too, is the real peak in the history of the 
trumpet marine. This long, narrow, pyramidal bowed instrument was 
much used in Flanders, but it is actually one of the few instruments 
which was not used in Italy. When it is found there, it is an undoubted 
sign of northern, possibly Flemish, influence. The hurdy-gurdy, on the 
other hand, is well known in Italy but rarely appears in Italian fifteenth- 
century art. It played an important part in the Netherlands, specially 
during the early part of the century, but by the end it had been rele- 
gated to the peasants and, later still, the beggars. There is an undeniable 
connexion between the general shapes of the fiddle, viol and the hurdy- 
gurdy—whose crank and keyboard, however, always identify it. 

Since plucked instruments are undeniably easier to play than bowed 
ones, it is not surprising to find them more numerous and constructed 
with more variation, especially in southern Europe. This can be shown 
to be the case in the late Middle Ages as well. But all are not equally 
important; the leaders are the harp and lute. Until about 1400 the harp 
is always Romanesque in outline. Then the Gothic type appears 
(particularly in the Netherlands) with its very characteristic pointed 
tip, and the whole instrument becomes much more slender. About 
1500 two important modifications reveal a southern influence: the tip 
becomes scroll-shaped and the front pillar acquires a decorative 
counter-curve at the bottom. It is to be concluded from this that the 
Gothic harp did not become very popular in Italy; during the first half 
of the fifteenth century its occurrence in a painting is always a sign of 
northern influences, especially Flemish. After 1450 it comes into fashion 
again, this time with a sound-board which makes its construction 
heavier; the difference between Flemish and Italian Gothic harps be- 
comes very clear. During the last twenty years of the century, the spirit 
of the Renaissance in Italy effected a rapid change in the harp’s purely 
Gothic outline, the pointed tip being replaced by a scroll and the pillar 
curving in again at the bottom. But in spite of some very fine examples, 
the Gothic harp never became fully acclimatized and instrument- 


makers made all sorts of attempts at passing directly from the Roman- 


esque to the Renaissance type. Their task was made easier by the fact 
that some Romanesque characteristics persisted until 1450, for instance 
the general outline, the decoration of the body and the animal head 
where neck and pillar meet. The semi-circular shape of many fifteenth- 
century harps is further evidence of this, though the Italians also used 
trapezoidal harps whose origin is probably related to the ancient 
cithara. 
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Throughout the century the harp remains the favourite instrument 

o of the Flemish nobility. In Italy it gradually gives place after 1470 to 

* the lute. This plucked instrument always has tlie following characteris- 

| tics: hemispherical back; flat belly with at least one central rose; clearly 
separated neck; turned-back peg-box with lateral pegs; strings attached 
to a flat bridge. Until about 1450 the round or ‘apple-shaped’ lute was. 
preferred in the Netherlands; later it became replaced by the almond- 
shape. From then until the beginning of the sixteenth century it some- 
times retains one feature betraying its eastern origin, viz. two to four ; 
sound-holes. The earlier lute usually has seven strings, three double ; 
and a single, but this number steadily increases later on. In the Nether- fi 
lands, the manner of playing the lute does not alter throughout the late 
Middle Ages and the plectrum is used until about 1500. Plucking with 
the bare fingers has many advantages including the ability to play 
different notes at the same time, thus allowing a more flexible style. F 
The earlier pear shape with neck and body meeting at an angle is in [ 
fashion in Italy up to 1500 or so, though the classic form had already 
disappeared by 1425. Shortly after this a single smaller rose appears 
above the large central sound-hole, and during the last thirty years of 
the fifteenth century the small rose becomes replaced by two or four 
C-holes, clearly influenced by bowed instruments. The rose itself is 
Gothic in style until about 1450 when it becomes imbued with the new a 
spirit of the Renaissance. In order to enhance the tone the number of 
strings becomes greater by the end of the century; so does the number 
of strips forming the back. A characteristic of the years 1470-80 is the 
replacement of the earlier gut frets by small metal strips. Thereafter the 
lute in Italy is more and more plucked with the bare fingers. This dis- , 
cussion shows clearly enough how much the late Middle Ages contri- 
buted to the definite forming and wide dissemination of the lute. 

The lute produced one or two variants at this time; of these the | 
mandora is undoubtedly the most important. This seems to have been j 
restricted to Italy, particularly to Venice. The body is pear-shaped and 
a large sickle-shaped peg-box ends in an animal head. In the last years 
of the century attempts are made at improving its decorative but awk- 
ward and unpleasing form; some years later, however, it has been 
ousted by the steadily increasing popularity of the lute. Italian fifteenth- 
century art can provide only a couple of examples of the mandoline, the 

- one lute-shaped plucked instrument still in use today. The citole is still 
rather clumsy in shape in the fifteenth century and the first improve- 
ments are made in‘Italy after 1500. Once modified it is taken over 
elsewhere, especially in the Netherlands. The guitar itself, surprisingly 
enough, is depicted only once or twice south of the Alps before 1500. 
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Though the lyre and cithara are often shown by Italian artists after 1450, 
this is no proof of their actual use at the time but a mere recollection 
of the culture of antiquity. 

The appearance of the later keyboard instruments is anticipated by 
two struck or plucked mediaeval instruments, the psaltery and the 
dulcimer. The strings of the psaltery are plucked with two plectra or 
with the bare fingers. At the beginning of the fifteenth-century the 
earlier round, Romanesque, ‘boar’s-head’ shape disappears, and under 
Gothic influence the outline becomes sharply angled. The instrument is 
rare in the Netherlands during this century, but when it does appear it 
is very fine and very developed in form. Italian painters, however, show 
it fairly often; there are two main types, clearly separated by the date 
1450. The first is a rectangular sound-box with two corners cut off 
segmentally; it usually has four roses. The second may be called the 
‘star’ psaltery because of its characteristic shape; it always has three 
sound-holes. A variant of the ordinary instrument is the half-psaltery. 
It develops similarly, though it occurs very infrequently both north 
and south of the Alps. 

In the sixteenth century the psaltery disappears fairly quickly in 
favour of the dulcimer and, still more, of the keyboard instruments. 
The dulcimer, possibly northern in origin, is first depicted in about 
1430, particularly in Germany though also in the Netherlands (where it 
never seems to have had much success). The classic type is trapezoidal: 
the strings are not plucked, but struck with two little hhommers. Unlike 
the late mediaeval Flemish models which could be used for playing a 
melody, the Italian ones are large instruments specially made for 
accompanying, whose form seems closely associated with that of the 
contemporary bass-viol. After 1500 the dulcimer becomes iacreasingly 
appreciated everywhere but it never becomes really popular as its tone 
is too weak. 

From their origin to the present day, keyboard instruments can be 
clearly arranged in two groups: in one the strings are plucked, in the 
other they are struck. This shows clearly enough that their invention is 
not unconnected with the psaltery or the dulcimer. The older type is 
the clavichord in which the strings are struck with small hammers some- 
what as in the modern piano. Its shape is that of the Greek and mediae- 
val monochord—a fairly narrow rectangular case. The keyboard is on 
one of the longer sides. As the instrument has fewer strings than keys it 
is usually called a ‘fretted’ clavichord. Its tone is naturally very gentle. 

It must date from the very beginning of the fifteenth century; the ear- 
liest illustrations date from 1433 (Italy) and about 1450 (Netherlands). 
After 1500 the mechanism is improved, especially south of the Alps, 
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and the instrument becomes more ornamental in appearance, thus 
assuring it of a certain popularity among artists. On the harpsichord the 
strings are plucked and the tone consequently is louder, though less 
subtle. Since the harpsichord has as many strings as keys, its keyboard is 
on one of the shorter sides; from the beginning its outline is approxim- 
ately the same as that of a modern grand piano. In north-west Europe 
the harpsichord is accurately represented as early as 1440; in Italy it is 
first shown, however, in 1517. 

In general, wind instruments do not show similar transformations. 
Since their construction is much simpler, fundamental changes are 
practically excluded. The exception is the organ. During the fifteenth 
century three types of organ were made, each having its own develop- 
ment. The portative is a small portable organ with a double row of 
pipes, one bellows and a keyboard with button keys; it always hangs in 
front of the musician from a shoulder-strap. In Flanders this simple 
form is not modified before 1500. In fourteenth-century Italy the 
’ portative’s shape is like a Gothic building; an echo of this—the tower- 
shaped outer ends—is still found fifty years later. After 1450 its appear- 
ance is influenced by the Renaissance. Though the double row of pipes 
is still the most popular, we also find four rows, especially at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, and three rows up to the middle of the 
century. Later the pipes are ranged successively in one, two and three 
rows according to their size. By the end of the century in Italy the 
button keys have been imperceptibly replaced by ordinary ones; the 
difference between black and white (ic. long and short) keys is first 
used on portatives after 1500. This seems odd since the positive had 
already acquired the present-day keyboard by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It is very like a portative, except that it is much larger 
and needs two men, organist and blower, to work it. In Flanders it did 
not change throughout the century. Italian makers, in the last twenty 
years of the fifteenth century at least, gave it two new forms. In some 
the pipes do not merely follow one another progressively but are ar- 
ranged symmetrically, the result looking rather like a crowstep gable. 
There are isolated instances between 1480 and 1500 of portatives show- 
ing the same form, by the way. The other type, invented by the 
Italians at about the same time, had the pipes arranged in a spiral, a de- 
vice shown by some Italianate artists in the Netherlands after 1500. A 
_ pedal-board seems unknown in Europe before this date. The great 
church organ, surprisingly enough, is not once shown in Italian fifteenth- 
century art, and the Flemish primitives, too, show it but seldom— 
monumental instruments, generally divided into three sections and hav- 
ing painted doors. About 1500 a choir organ was added behind the player. 
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The trumpet has had one special period of transformation, the fif- 
teenth century. The earlier funnel-shaped bell gave way about 1450 to 
the modern flaring bell which has not changed since. The appearance 
of the S-trumpet in early fifteenth-century art is of more importance. 
In the north-west it is so greatly altered after 1450 that by way of the 
knot-trumpet it leads to the cavalry trumpet. This had already attained 
its final form by 1500. South of the Alps the S-trumpet appears later 
(c. 1420) than in Flanders, but the cavalry trumpet is in use much 
earlier (c. 1430); this however does not affect the fact that the cavalry 
trumpet disappears without trace during the second half of the fifteenth 
century, only to reappear again after 1500, there as everywhere else. 
Italian art may be proud of the earliest representation of the trombone, 
possibly as early as the mid-fifteenth century and certainly before the 
end of it. 

Without speaking of the marine conch sometimes shown in Italy 
during this century, it can safely be said that the horn has changed little. 
But the late mediaeval period is one of decisive development; the horn 
grows larger and about 1480, especially in the Netherlands, it is pro- 
vided with holes. Thanks to these two modifications, twenty years later 
the horn gives rise to the cornett, which plays an important part in 
sixteenth-century music. 

Reed instruments are not in great demand at the end of the Middle 
Ages. The shawm is rarely shown in Italy and practically never in the 
Netherlands. About 1470 the bass-pommer appears in Flanders, which 
would seem to imply no less wide a distribution of the smaller type. 
Even rarer is the shawm with its reed enclosed in a characteristic cap- 
sule; its use seems to be extremely limited everywhere. Italian early 
sixteenth-century art shows a special type of this, the cromorne, known 
even before 1500. Though it disappeared very quickly it is not without 
interest since it may be considered to be a direct ancestor of the bassoon. 
The chief characteristic of all three instruments during the fifteenth 
century is the doubled lowest finger-hole. 

The popularity of the bagpipe is another matter altogether. It is a 
reed instrument and its many advantages give it an important place. 
It consists essentially of a large leather bag or air reservoir supplying the 
necessary air pressure to the chanter as well as to the drone, sounding 
the same note continuously. Before 1400 chanter and drone run parallel 
to each other; after this they run in opposite directions. The chanter 
generally has seven finger-holes, the lowest one double. Although its 
greatest popularity was in the fifteenth-century Netherlands, it also 
enjoyed a fine development in Italy. Sometimes it even had two chan- 
ters and two drones, allowing four-note chords to be played. But all 
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these improvements were of little avail since after 1500 the bagpipe was 
increasingly relegated to shepherds, peasants and beggars. During the 
fifteenth century the Italians made use of the bladder-pipe as well, a 
smaller version of the bagpipe with only a single chanter and no drone; 
after 1500 it is shown in the north too. 

The simplest kind of flute is the recorder. From its origin to the 
present day it has undergone practically no change. About 1470 the - 
lowest hole becomes double, as with most contemporary wind instru- 
ments. This happened first in Italy and some years later in Flanders. At 
about the same date this essentially pastoral instrument was adopted by 
the Italians for serious chamber music and as a result it became made 
in different sizes according to the contemporary custom. The use of the 
double-recorder in ordinary musical life before 1500 must be regarded as 
very doubtful; its representation in art seems a mere reminiscence of 
antiquity. Two types may nevertheless be distinguished: in one, the 
older and more widely used apparently, the two tubes met at a sharp 
angle; in the other, which scarcely appears before the mid-fifteenth 
century, they run parallel to each other. Naturally in the work of the 
Flemish primitives such utterly foreign instruments are found far less 
often than in contemporary Italian art. Another survival of antique 
culture, the panpipe, is only occasionally shown in Italian fifteenth- 
century art. It consists of seven pipes of different sizes. Together with 
other elements peculiar to the Renaissance repertory it becomes dis- 
persed through the various European countries after 1500, as a decora- 
tive motif if nothing more. To allow a musician to play the flute and 
accompany himself on a percussion instrument at the same time, a new 
kind of flute, the tabor-pipe, was invented. It has only three holes and 
consequently can be played with one hand; its greatest popularity was 
in the fifteenth century. The percussion instrument most often associ- 
ated with it is the tabor, always hanging on the player’s left. The tabor- 
pipe itself is too simple to undergo any modification, though as with 
other instruments it was made in families around rs00. In Italy the 
three-hole pipe is used not only with the tabor but also with the 
trumpet marine, the lute, the dulcimer and the triangle. Except for a 
single Flemish instance of about 1450, the transverse flute does not ap- 
pear before 1500 either west or south of the Alps. So restricted a use 

is perhaps due to its difficult technique. 
Percussion instruments have remained even more faithful than wind 
instruments to their original features, sometimes even to the present 
day. But for most of them, too, the late Middle Ages are a decisive 
period. The chief characteristics of the kettledrum are its hemispherical 
body, its single skin and the fact that it is always used in pairs. It 
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seems unknown in the Netherlands before the sixteenth century, 
though it is common in Italian fifteenth-century art. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the kettledrums were quite tiny, attached to the musician’s 
belt. Larger kettledrums spread through Europe with the Renaissance, 
not before, and like the trumpet they were regarded in the army as a 
prerogative of the cavalry. As early as the fifteenth century the ordinary 
side-drum looked just as it does now; even at that early date the skins 
were brought up to pitch by means of the typical W-tightening. A 
special characteristic of the drum at this period was the snare over the 
striking head, not as now over the lower skin. The one-hand drum, 
essentially a folk-instrument, is usually made in a very informal way. 
In contradiction to what has up to now been the common view, the 
oldest pictures of the bass-drum do not date from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; there is a clear representation of it fifty years earlier, 
in Italy. A kind of drum which seems to have been fashionable before 
1500 in Flanders alone is the tambourine. It is a flat, one-skin drum with 
little metal discs on the rim and, after about 1450, small bells as well. 
In Italian fifteenth-century art a skinless tambourine (raamratel ) is 
occasionally to be found, with the same characteristics as the tam- 
bourine. 

A certain number of metal percussion instruments are shown in 
fifteenth-century art, in addition to this series of skin instruments. The 
clappers, it is true, are of wood but they appear only once in Nether- 
lands art of the time, apparently because they were associated with 
lepers and consequently did not appeal very much to artists. About 1400 
nobles’ clothes were sometimes decorated with small bells, but this 
fashion gradually passed and by the end of the century the small bell 
had become the characteristic instrument of jesters. This did not pre- 
vent its use in the very ornamental contemporary form both in Flan- 
ders and Italy. The late mediaeval triangle has certain distinct features: 
the triangular or trapezoidal metal bar is completely closed and has 
loose rings threaded on it. The Flemish seem to have favoured the rings 
and trapezium-shape more than the Italians. Cymbals, on the other 
hand, were unknown in Flanders before 1500 while south of the Alps 
they were quite popular. Like the fifteenth-century kettledrum, they 
were comparatively small and, unlike present-day cymbals, they were 
always held horizontally, one above the other. As to the carillon, pic- 
tures of the period teach us little, but this gap is filled not only by con- 
temporary texts but also by contemporary examples, still in use. In 
actual fact, construction and distribution of carillons, especially in 
the Netherlands, began in the fifteenth century. 
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these improvements were of little avail since after 1500 the bagpipe was 
increasingly relegated to shepherds, peasants and beggars. During the 
fifteenth century the Italians made use of the bladder-pipe as well, a 
smaller version of the bagpipe with only a single chanter and no drone; 
after 1500 it is shown in the north too. 

The simplest kind of flute is the recorder. From its origin to the 
present day it has undergone practically no change. About 1470 the — 
lowest hole becomes double, as with most contemporary wind instru- 
ments. This happened first in Italy and some years later in Flanders. At 
about the same date this essentially pastoral instrument was adopted by 
the Italians for serious chamber music and as a result it became made 
in different sizes according to the contemporary custom. The use of the 
double-recorder in ordinary musical life before 1500 must be regarded as 
very doubtful; its representation in art seems a mere reminiscence of 
antiquity. Two types may nevertheless be distinguished: in one, the 
older and more widely used apparently, the two tubes met at a sharp 
angle; in the other, which scarcely appears before the mid-fifteenth 
century, they run parallel to each other. Naturally in the work of the 
Flemish primitives such utterly foreign instruments are found far less 
often than in contemporary Italian art. Another survival of antique 
culture, the panpipe, is only occasionally shown in Italian fifteenth- 
century art. It consists of seven pipes of different sizes. Together with 
other elements peculiar to the Renaissance repertory it becomes dis- 
persed through the various European countries after 1500, as a decora- 
tive motif if nothing more. To allow a musician to play the flute and 
accompany himself on a percussion instrument at the same time, a new 
kind of flute, the tabor-pipe, was invented. It has only three holes and 
consequently can be played with one hand; its greatest popularity was 
in the fifteenth century. The percussion instrument most often associ- 
ated with it is the tabor, always hanging on the player’s left. The tabor- 
pipe itself is too simple to undergo any modification, though as with 
other instruments it was made in families around rsoo. In Italy the 
three-hole pipe is used not only with the tabor but also with the 
trumpet marine, the lute, the dulcimer and the triangle. Except for a 
single Flemish instance of about 1450, the transverse flute does not ap- 
pear before 1500 either west or south of the Alps. So restricted a use 


is perhaps due to its difficult technique. 


Percussion instruments have remained even more faithful than wind 
instruments to their original features, sometimes even to the present 
day. But for most of them, too, the late Middle Ages are a decisive 
period. The chief characteristics of the kettledrum are its hemispherical 
body, its single skin and the fact that it is always used in pairs. It 
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seems unknown in the Netherlands before the sixteenth century, 
though it is common in Italian fifteenth-century art. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the kettledrums were quite tiny, attached to the musician’s 
belt. Larger kettledrums spread through Europe with the Renaissance, 
not before, and like the trumpet they were regarded in the army as a 
prerogative of the cavalry. As early as the fifteenth century the ordinary 
side-drum looked just as it does now; even at that early date the skins 
were brought up to pitch by means of the typical W-tightening. A 
special characteristic of the drum at this period was the snare over the 
striking head, not as now over the lower skin. The one-hand drum, 
essentially a folk-instrument, is usually made in a very informal way. 
In contradiction to what has up to now been the common view, the 
oldest pictures of the bass-drum do not date from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; there is a clear representation of it fifty years earlier, 
in Italy. A kind of drum which seems to have been fashionable before 
1500 in Flanders alone is the tambourine. It is a flat, one-skin drum with 
little metal discs on the rim and, after about 1450, small bells as well. 
In Italian fifteenth-century art a skinless tambourine (raamratel ) is 
occasionally to be found, with the same characteristics as the tam- 
bourine. 

A certain number of metal percussion instruments are shown in 
fifteenth-century art, in addition to this series of skin instruments. The 
clappers, it is true, are of wood but they appear only once in Nether- 
lands art of the time, apparently because they were associated with 
lepers and consequently did not appeal very much to artists. About 1400 
nobles’ clothes were sometimes decorated with small bells, but this 
fashion gradually passed and by the end of the century the small bell 
had become the characteristic instrument of jesters. This did not pre- 
vent its use in the very ornamental contemporary form both in Flan- 
ders and Italy. The late mediaeval triangle has certain distinct features: 
the triangular or trapezoidal metal bar is completely closed and has 
loose rings threaded on it. The Flemish seem to have favoured the rings 
and trapezium-shape more than the Italians. Cymbals, on the other 
hand, were unknown in Flanders before 1500 while south of the Alps 
they were quite popular. Like the fifteenth-century kettledrum, they 
were comparatively small and, unlike present-day cymbals, they were 
always held horizontally, one above the other. As to the carillon, pic- 
tures of the period teach us little, but this gap is filled not only by con- 
temporary texts but also by contemporary examples, still in use. In 
actual fact, construction and distribution of carillons, especially in 
the Netherlands, began in the fifteenth century. 
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NOTES 


1 An instance is the celebrated and very interesting collection made by Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Tyrol at the end of the sixteenth century in his castle at 
Ambras; even at such an early date it comprised a remarkable series of instru- 
ments. 

2 T. Gérold, Les Péres de l’Eglise et la musique (Strasbourg, 1931), part three, 
chapter III: “Real and imaginary instruments.’ 

3 As will be seen later, the date 1500 has when necessary been exceeded so as 
to trace the final transformation of an instrument or its disappearance. 

4 Here, too, I have gone back further when necessary in order to trace the 
origin of an instrument or of a new outline. 

5 Among these general works in which assertions concerning each country or 
each century are based on too few plastic representations, even the best must be 
included, like those by Kinsky, Sachs and others. 

6 For instance, R. Buhle, Die musikalischen Instrumente in den Miniaturen ‘des 
friihen Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1903). Compared with this some studies are wholly 
inadequate, among others: E. Reuter, Les répresentations de la musique dans la 
sculpture Romane en France (see my review in La revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 
(1939), XXV, pp. 821-22). 


THE DEVICE used on the front cover of the JouRNAL is taken from Sylvestro 
Ganassi’s treatise on the viol and viol-playing, Regola Rubertina, published in 
Venice in 1542-3—-seven years after his book on the recorder, La Fontegara. The 
Regola Rubertina is one of the three or four earliest Italian books on instruments, 
and although Ganassi’s prose occasionally writhes so elaborately and continu- 
ously that the reader becomes quite lost, his work well deserves Gerald Hayes’ 
encomium of ‘complete and masterly’. 

The single string on the viol enables the fretting to be checked accurately and 
quickly; the lute has always been regarded as the height of a craftsman’s 
achievement. Together they form a rather apt illustration of the interests of 
The Galpin Society. 

* 


The photographs reproduced ih plates II, III, V and VIare by Edward Byers: Plate 
IV is by Maurice Vincent, plate I by Layton’s and plate VII by Paul Timings. 
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MICHAEL PRYNNE 


An Unrecorded Lute 
by Hans Frei 


N old lute of exceptional interest has recently been acquired by 

Mr Eric Halfpenny of this Society. There are good reasons for 
believing it to be an authentic specimen of the work of the celebrated 
master, Hans Frei. 


DIMENSIONS 
Overall length 78 cm_ (302”) 
Body length 49°8 ,,  (198") 
Body width 30°7 ,, (12%”) 
Body depth 15°7 (6%") 
Neck length 
Open string length os. GH 
Length of the turned-back head (19 pegs) ,,  (10”) 
Width of the nut 7°65,,  (3%”) 
Strings: Nine paired courses and a single treble. 


DESCRIPTION 


The body of this well-preserved instrument is built of eleven slightly 
concave ribs of finely figured sycamore, now covered with pale golden 
varnish but still showing a few traces of a thicker, darker varnish 
which has been removed. The rose is delicately carved in the wood of 
the belly; below it, inside the body, is a manuscript label, inscribed in 
Gothic characters: 


Bans 


The neck is of tough but light wood probably sycamore, stained 
black, made up of three longitudinal sections, each secured to the neck- 
block with a large iron nail. The fingerboard is of walnut, and is inlaid 
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with ivory strips enclosing an ebony panel, which is in turn inlaid with 
a Renaissance-style design in ivory, of foliage surrounding a grotesque 
mask. The same design is repeated on the back of the neck, but the 
materials are reversed. The turned-back peg-box is faced on its top and 
under surfaces with ebony, and carries nineteen pegs. The stringing 
is ten-course, including a single treble. The bridge is modern. 


COMMENT 

When Julius von Schlosser compiled his fine catalogue! of the old 
musical instruments in the Vienna Kunsthistorische Museum, he be- 
lieved that the two lutes there which bear Frei’s label were the only 
existing specimens by that master. Liitgendorff, in his dictionary,? 
quotes only these two lutes. There is a reputed Frei lute in the Museo 
Civico, Bologna, now arranged as a theorbo, but its authenticity is less 
certain. 

The possibility of there being another, and unrecorded, Frei lute in 
existence, and that one in England, is therefore of unusual interest. 

Not many sixteenth-century lutes now remain, in spite of the very 
large number which then existed, and their wide distribution. At that 
time the most notable centre of lute-making was Bologna, where Luca 
(Laux) Maler, his son Sigismond, Hans Frei, and Nikolaus Schonfeld 
were the most esteemed masters. Their lutes continued to be valued 
above all others for over two hundred years—as long in fact as the lute 
itself occupied a position of importance in musical life.* Maler is known 
to have practised his art from 1518 until his death in 1552; Hans Frei 
was either contemporary or a little later, and if his work is put at 15 50- 
1§70 it is probably not far out. Baron is certainly wrong in saying that 
Maler and Frei lived together at Bologna about 1415. Nor does there 
seem to be any sound basis for the identification of Hans Frei with 
Albrecht Diirer’s musically inclined father-in-law, who died in 1523. 
(Liitgendorff follows this erroneous tradition.) Lutes by Frei and Maler 
continued to command extremely high prices at a time when fine 
instruments were still being made in large numbers.‘ The reasons for - 
their superiority were essentially musical, due to the combination of 
excellent form and superlative workmanship and material, as the few 
specimens still in existence are not as richly finished as many later 
instruments. Mace and Baron confirm this. 

It is reasonable to assume that the two Vienna lutes are genuine, from 
their provenance—the Catajo Collection—and because they have 

assed expert examination. The first point of importance is that the 

label of the lute under review is practically identical with the facsimile 
reproduced by Schlosser.® 
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A difficulty to be disposed of is the present arrangement of the 
strings, neck and head. A Frei lute in its original state would have six or 
possibly seven courses, including a single treble string. The ten-course 
arrangement and tuning (the minimum with nineteen pegs) points to a 
substantially later date. There are, however, some indications that the 
present neck and head are not original. The two pointed extensions of 
the fingerboard into the belly—one of the most persistent features of 
the lute—are not parts of the present fingerboard at all, though the in- 
laid decoration has been carried down into them. Exactly why they 
are separate is difficult to conjecture, but if the fingerboard were 
original one would expect to find them an integral part of it. A second 
point is that the open string length of 69-5 cm is rather long; this, of 
course, improves the lower notes though at the expense of being unable 
to tune the treble string much above e’ in modern pitch. (The g’ tuning 
of the treble string, c. 1600, was probably somewhere between f’ and 
f’# in modern pitch.*) This compromise solution to the problem of 
obtaining satisfactory compass for the instrument would seem less 
likely to be adopted in one built for ten-course tuning than in an old 
lute converted. It is interesting to note in this connection that both 
the Vienna Frei lutes are reported as having had new necks and peg- 
boxes fitted to convert them to eleven-course tuning. 

One might hope for some help in identification from comparison of 
the rose patterns; they have, however, nothing in common. Moreover, 
one cannot be entirely sure that a new belly has not been fitted at some 
time. Evidence exists, however, which points to the beily in the present 
lute being original, and earlier than the neck. The rose pattern is more 
or less Gothic in character, while the decoration of the fingerboard and 
neck is essentially Renaissance. The barring as now fitted is quite 
elaborate; there are six transverse bars more or less evenly spaced be- 
tween the neck-block and the bridge, and, in addition, below the 
bridge, a curving bar extending rather more than half way across the 
belly from the bass side, and two small radial bars extending from near 
the treble end of the bridge to the edge of the belly. There are, how- 
ever, traces of other bar positions (I have only examined these in a 
photograph, not on the belly itself), which point to five fairly evenly 
spaced bars between neck and bridge, of which now only the one 
nearest the bridge and the one through the rose centre are in their 
original positions. The marks of the original top bar are very close to 
the neck-block and provide additional evidence of re-necking with a 
substantially wider neck, involving the fitting of a larger neck-block. 
The need for extra barring probably arose as a result of the increased 
strain of the added strings. 
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Turning to the form of the bodies, which should provide a firmer 


basis for comparison, the main dimensions compare as follows: 


Instrument Length of body Width of body 
Mr Halfpenny’s lute 49°8 cm 30°7cm 
Vienna lute No. C33 
Vienna lute No. C34 49 ” ‘ 30 ” 


Allowing for the fact that all three instruments have been re-necked 
(though with necks of comparable width), the dimensions agree very 
closely. Unfortunately, the measurement of the depth of body of the 
Vienna lutes is not at present available. From comparison of excellent 
photographs, the form of the outline of the belly is similar in all three 
instruments to an encouraging degree. All the lutes show a long ‘pearl- 
mould’ form, with sloping shoulders and rounded bottom, which is 
consistent with a sixteenth-century origin. The number of ribs, nine in 
the case of Vienna lute No. C33 and eleven in the other two, agrees 
with such information as we have about Frei’s lutes. De la Barre, in a 
letter (dated 1648) to Constantin Huygens, mentions one with nine 
ribs, and Jacques Gaultier in a letter of (probably) 1647, says that eleven 
is the usual number.’ It looks quite possible that Vienna lute No. C34 
(eleven ribs) and the lute here examined may have been built on the 

‘same mould. 

The neck and head, even though not original, deserve special notice 
for their fine workmanship, with inlaid work that is masterly both in 
design and execution. But the charming decoration has in no way 
been allowed to interfere with the efficiency of the instrument. The 
peg-box is light and well-balanced, and the neck of admirable propor- 
tions, with the fingerboard slightly cambered, particularly near the 
nut, under the upper strings. All this is indirect evidence that the 
instrument was a much valued one. 

Two small points are worth mention, though it is difficult to draw 
any useful deductions from them. The ivory nut, which was fitted to 
the lute when Mr Halfpenny acquired it, is old but was only grooved 
for nine paired courses. Secondly, there are a group of six little metal 
pins mounted vertically above the treble end of the nut. This unusual 
expedient is evidently intended to keep the strings from being pulled 
out of their grooves in the nut by the oblique strain of the pegs, but the 
close spacing of these pins above the treble and small mean grooves 
seems to imply yet another arrangement of the strings. Probably ~~ 
several systems have been used or tried since the nineteen-peg head “4 
was fitted. : 

Of the musical quality of this lute it is difficult to write, as one has no 
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standard now by which to judge the really old instruments, nor is the 
present writer qualified to do so. The tone is very sweet, though quite 
small, with a rather reedy quality in the lower register. The notes hold 
out for a long time, and the richness in overtones and comparative 
weakness of the fundamental note produce to a marked degree the very 
intimate and sympathetic tone which is the lute’s essential character. 
It is not difficult to persuade oneself that this soft and very mellow 
lower register is what appealed particularly to Tudor musicians, and 
changed in character as the demand for a stronger bass came in with the 
progress of the seventeenth century. 

What is not open to argument is that Mr Halfpenny owns a very 
fine old lute in remarkably good condition, which can be said with a 
fair degree of certainty to be one of the most important instruments of 
its type, not only in the United Kingdom but in existence. Further, it 
should be recorded that this lute is handled and played, and has not been 
condemned to languish behind glass. That it can be played is due to the 
skilful restoration carried out by Mr Alec Hodsdon. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Mr Halfpenny for allowing me 
to examine his beautiful instrument, and for his valuable assistance 
and many helpful suggestions, most of which have been incorporated 
in this notice. 


NOTES 


1]. von Schlosser, Die Sammlung alter Musikinstrumente (1920), pp. 53, 54- 

2 Baron W. L. von Liitgendorff-Leinberg, Die Geigen und Lautenmacher vom 
Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart (sth and 6th revised edition, 1922), Il, p. 148. 

8 A. Piccinini, Intavolatura di liuto (1623), p. 5: “Gia molti anni sono che in 
Bologna si facevano liuti di bont& molto excellenti, o fosse l’esser fatti di forma 
lunga, a similitudine di pera, o fosse l’aver le coste larghe; ché l’uno fa dolce, e 
l’altro harmonioso . . .’ He says also that these lutes became highly sought after 
and that few remained in Bologna (in 1623). T. Mace, Musick’s Monument 
(1676), p. 48. E.G. Baron, Historisch-theoretisch und practische Untersuchung 
des Instruments der Lauten (1727), p. 92. 

4 J. Evelyn, Diary; (Visit to Bologna, 1645), “This place has also been celebrated 
for lutes made by the old masters, Mollen, Hans Frei, and Nicholas Sconvelt, 
which were of extraordinary price; the workmen were chiefly Germans.’ 
W. J. A. Jonckbloet and J. P. N. Land, Musique et Musiciens au xvii* siécle, 
(1882) (Constantin Huygens’ correspondence). T. Mace, loc. cit. 

5 Schlosser, op. cit., p. 135. 

®O,. Kérte, Laute und Lautenmusik bis zur Mitte des 16 Jahrhunderts, (1901), 


P- 53- 
7 Jonckbloet and Land, op. cit., pp. cxlix and ccviii. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


CALLCOTT’S RADIUS FRENCH HORN 
An English ‘Cor Omnitonique’ 


TO THE EDITOR: 


A little over a year ago the writer was fortunate enough to discover in 
Dublin a remarkable French Horn of a type which to the best of his 
knowledge, has never been described in detail in any text-book of 
musical instruments. The specimen described and illustrated below had 
been lying for many years in the shop of Mr McNeill of 140 Capel 
Street, Dublin, a well-known dealer and expert on musical instruments 
whose firm is recorded as being in business as early as 1832, and whose 
name occurs on a number of surviving examples of nineteenth- 
century brass and woodwind. This horn bears the inscription: ‘J. 
Callcott’s Radius French Horn. Prize Medal’, but no serial number or 
other mark of identification. 

Little of Callcott save his address at 31 Admiral Terrace, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, seems to be known. His name does not appear in the 
Patent Office files as a recipient of Letters Patent protecting any musical 
invention. The writer has, however, obtained two short notices 
through the kindness of Mr Morley-Pegge, whose exhaustive files on 
the Horn furnished the following extract from page 509 of Volume II 
of the Organographie of de Pontécoulant: ‘1851—Callcott construisit 
4 Londres un Cor Omnitonique d’un nouveau modéle; l’instrument a 
une branche mobile 4 bouchons pour opérer les changements de ton.’ 
The second notice, discovered by Mr Pegge in the Provisional Applica- 
tions section of the Patent Office Library, consists of a single engraved 
sheet headed ‘Exhibition 1851. Class 10. No. 547. J. Callcott’s Radius 
French Horn and Cornet-a-Piston’. This is followed by a rather poor 
sketch of these instruments and ‘Provisionally Registered under the 
Protection of Inventions Act, 1851. 14 Victoria Cap. 8’, with five lines 
setting out the purpose and principle of the invention. Unfortunately 
the description is quite inadequate. The rest of the sheet is devoted to 
testimonials from well-known players of the period, including one 
from Puzzi, transmitted through Sir George Smart. 

The surviving instrument consists of the following sections: (r) 
mouth-pipe—length 22”—expanding as in the normal horn from ¥” 
diameter to %”; (2) a parallel U-slide bearing two ‘Perinet’ type valves 
with ‘Overtype’ compression springs; descending a half-tone and 
whole tone respectively. Presumably this could be replaced by a plain 
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tuning slide, now missing. Indeed, the valves may not have been part 
of the horn at all, as originally designed, for the button of one is 
marked ‘J. Ireland and Son’; and Callcott’s Patent Office sketch shows 
none at all; (3) a flat open coil of 4%” cylindrical tube of four com- 
plete turns, length 120”—hereafter termed the ‘crook-coil’; (4) the bell 
and bell-pipe, 58” long, flaring in the usual manner from 3%” to a 
typical horn bell of 10%” diameter. The bell has the usual gusset and 
wired rim. The inner end of the bell-pipe is turned sharply across the 
flat coil (No. 3) till it reaches the centre, where it is fitted with two 
movable right-angle joints, and terminates in the outer tube of a single 
telescopic slide some 2}” long. By means of the two movable joints 
this slide can rotate in the plane of the crook coil and also at right- 
angles to it. 

The bell-pipe connects by means of the rotating section and slide with 
the crook coil at its inner end, or at any one of twelve positions along its 
length, each of these positions bringing into circuit a portion of the coil 
equivalent to one or other of the crooks of a normal horn. The total 
length of the coil is approximately that of a B-flat basso crook. The 
mechanism making connection between the rotating slide and the body 
of the crook coil is most ingenious. At various distances from its outer 
end. (where it joins the valves) equivalent to the crook length for B 
natural alto, A, A flat, G, G flat, F, E natural, E flat, D, D flat, C and B 
natural, the coil passes through twelve small valve cases 2}” high 
placed perpendicular to the plane of the coil. Each casing is occupied 
by a small piston rather like half of a ‘Stolzel’ valve, which is kept in 
the ‘up’ position by a small spring in the lower half of the casing. The 
upper part of the casing is open, the piston being retained by a ‘nub’ 
working in a groove. With these pistons in the ‘up’ position the passage 
through the crook coil is unbroken, but when any one is depressed, the 
tubing beyond it is cut off, and the wind-way diverted through a right- 
angle and out by the open end of the casing. The free end of the 
rotating slide can be pushed into the open top of any of the casings, 
carrying the piston down with it, and thus tapping into the crook coil 
at any selected length. 

As can be seen in the annexed photographs*, the inner tube of the 
rotating slide was missing when the horn was found. For experimental 
purposes a replacement has been made with a rigid right-angle bend at : 
the free end. This has not proved entirely satisfactory for the following Re 
reason. In order to plug into any selected piston case quite freely, the te 
end of the rotating slide must describe a path exactly parallel to that 
case and normal to the plane of the crook coil. This is not possible with 


* Plate VIII. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


CALLCOTT’S RADIUS FRENCH HORN 
An English ‘Cor Omnitonique’ 


TO THE EDITOR: 


A little over a year ago the writer was fortunate enough to discover in 
Dublin a remarkable French Horn of a type which to the best of his 
knowledge, has never been described in detail in any text-book of 
musical instruments. The specimen described and illustrated below had 
been lying for many years in the shop of Mr McNeill of 140 Capel 
Street, Dublin, a well-known dealer and expert on musical instruments 
whose firm is recorded as being in business as early as 1832, and whose 
name occurs on a number of surviving examples of nineteenth- 
century brass and woodwind. This horn bears the inscription: ‘J. 
Callcott’s Radius French Horn. Prize Medal’, but no serial number or 
other mark of identification. 3 

Little of Callcott save his address at 31 Admiral Terrace, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, seems to be known. His name does not appear in the 
Patent Office files as a recipient of Letters Patent protecting any musical 
invention. The writer has, however, obtained two short notices 
through the kindness of Mr Morley-Pegge, whose exhaustive files on 
the Horn furnished the following extract from page 509 of Volume II 
of the Organographie of de Pontécoulant: ‘1851—Callcott construisit 
4 Londres un Cor Omnitonique d’un nouveau modéle; l’instrument a 
une branche mobile 4 bouchons pour opérer les changements de ton.’ 
The second notice, discovered by Mr Pegge in the Provisional Applica- 
tions section of the Patent Office Library, consists of a single engraved 
sheet headed ‘Exhibition 1851. Class 10. No. 547. J. Callcott’s Radius 
French Horn and Cornet-a-Piston’. This is followed by a rather poor 
sketch of these instruments and ‘Provisionally Registered under the 
Protection of Inventions Act, 1851. 14 Victoria Cap. 8’, with five lines 
setting out the purpose and principle of the invention. Unfortunately 
the description is quite inadequate. The rest of the sheet is devoted to 
testimonials from well-known players of the period, including one 
from Puzzi, transmitted through Sir George Smart. 

The surviving instrument consists of the following sections: (1) 
mouth-pipe—length 22”—expanding as in the normal horn from #” 
diameter to 7%”; (2) a parallel U-slide bearing two ‘Perinet’ type valves 
with “Overtype’ compression springs; descending a half-tone and 
whole tone respectively. Presumably this could be replaced by a plain 
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tuning slide, now missing. Indeed, the valves may not have been part 
of the horn at all, as originally designed, for the button of one is 
marked ‘J. Ireland and Son’; and Callcott’s Patent Office sketch shows 
none at all; (3) a flat open coil of 4%” cylindrical tube of four com- 
plete turns, length 120”—hereafter termed the ‘crook-coil’; (4) the bell 
and bell-pipe, 58” long, flaring in the usual manner from 4%” to a 
typical horn bell of 103” diameter. The bell has the usual gusset and 
wired rim. The inner end of the bell-pipe is turned sharply across the 
flat coil (No. 3) till it reaches the centre, where it is fitted with two 
movable right-angle joints, and terminates in the outer tube of a single 
telescopic slide some 24” long. By means of the two movable joints 
this slide can rotate in the plane of the crook coil and also at right- 
angles to it. 

The bell-pipe connects by means of the rotating section and slide with 
the crook coil at its inner end, or at any one of twelve positions along its 
length, each of these positions bringing into circuit a portion of the coil 
equivalent to one or other of the crooks of a normal horn. The total 
length of the coil is approximately that of a B-flat basso crook. The 
mechanism making connection between the rotating slide and the body 
of the crook coil is most ingenious. At various distances from its outer 
end (where it joins the valves) equivalent to the crook length for B 
natural alto, A, A flat, G, G flat, F, E natural, E flat, D, D flat, C and B 
natural, the coil passes through twelve small valve cases 2}” high 
placed perpendicular to the plane of the coil. Each casing is occupied 
by a small piston rather like half of a ‘Stolzel’ valve, which is kept in 
the ‘up’ position by a small spring in the lower half of the casing. The 
upper part of the casing is open, the piston being retained by a ‘nub’ 
working in a groove. With these pistons in the ‘up’ position the passage 
through the crook coil is unbroken, but when any one is depressed, the 
tubing beyond it is cut off, and the wind-way diverted through a right- 
angle and out by the open end of the casing. The free end of the 
rotating slide can be pushed into the open top of any of the casings, 
carrying the piston down with it, and thus tapping into the crook coil 
at any selected length. 

As can be seen in the annexed photographs*, the inner tube of the 
rotating slide was missing when the horn was found. For experimental 
purposes a replacement has been made with a rigid right-angle bend at 
the free end. This has not proved entirely satisfactory for the following 
reason. In order to plug into any selected piston case quite freely, the 
end of the rotating slide must describe a path exactly parallel to that 
case and normal to the plane of the crook coil. This is not possible with 
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only two movable joints to the slide, and it seems likely that the ori- 
ginal inner tube carried at least one more such. Although this part of 
the instrument seems quite simple in theory, in fact it presents a pretty 
little problem in applied solid geometry, and Callcott’s sketch does not 
indicate how, if at all, he solved it. 

It has so far been impossible to subject this horn to prolonged playing 
tests, but with the temporary slide fitted the tone seems satisfactory in 
the higher keys. As might be expected with so much cylindrical tube 
included in the bore, the lower keys lack in true Horn quality. With 
the crook-changing mechanism only temporarily rigged up it is diffi- 
cult to say how readily the player could make his changes. At a first 

lance one is inclined to say: ‘almost instantaneously’, but the mechan- 
ism is rather delicate and was probably liable to sticking in the various 
moving parts. These are features not calculated to recommend a new 
instrument to professional players, and it seems likely that although 
Callcott’s invention secured him a Prize Medal, and many testimonials, 
it did not live long as a practical proposition. 

If any readers have information about this or similar instruments, or 
can improve on my deductions concerning the missing part, I shall be 
delighted to hear from them. 

Yours, etc., 
PHILIP BATE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


[various AuTHORS], Mélanges Ernest Closson. (Brussels: Société belge de 
musicologie.) 1948. pp. 204. about 215. 


In 1945, Ernest Closson, doyen of Belgian musicologists, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday; and following the pleasant Continental custom a collection of 
essays and studies was prepared by his friends and colleagues. Unfortunately its 
publication was held up for various reasons until a few months ago. 

Among the fifteen articles this attractively printed volume contains are three 
that may interest members of The Galpin Society. The first of these (pp.30-47) 
by G. Alexis reprints a number of letters written to the famous Belgian organ- 
designer, Aristide Cavaillé-Coll, by J. Lemmens, the organist, and the Chevalier 
van Elewyck, author of a number of valuable monographs on church music. 
The letters cover the period 1850-75. Then there is a well-documented article 
(pp. 110-138) by Dom Joseph Kreps on organ flue-pipes. Dom Joseph analyses 
five characteristics of a flue-pipe—its wind-pressure, length, diameter, power, 
and the material of which it is made—as they appear in the work of various 
builders and writers of the last three centuries. Rather surprisingly he says 
nothing about some of the most important of all tonal factors, the dimensions 
and nicking of the mouth. I hope Dom Joseph will at some future date tell us 
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what he has learnt about these during his considerable experience in the restora- 
tion of old organs. 

Lastly A. van der Linden, the young and enthusiastic secretary of the Belgian 
Musicological Society and co-editor with Charles van den Borren of this book 
of mélanges, has searched the Chronicles of Jean Molinet (1435-1506) for all the 
references dealing with music. Not much of this sort of musico-literary re- 
search has been carried out up to now, as he points out; to be of any value it 
must be done very systematically, and it is tiring work. At pp. 171-3 of his 
article van der Linden has assembled all the organological references, and the 
pickings are rather meagre, to be sure. But they are well worth having for the 
information they give on fifteenth-century instruments and instrumental music. 
D. 


K. H. MACDERMOTT, The Old Church Gallery Minstrels. (London: S.P.C.K..). 
1948. pp. 77. 75. 6d. 

This delightful, scholarly little book contains in three chapters a picturesque 
account of a vanished phase of musical life in England—the church bands and 
singers who normally occupied the West Gallery from about 1660, when 
organs were suppressed, until 1860 when their re-introduction became general. 
Over a quarter of a century ago, Canon MacDermott, who was successively 
incumbent at Selsey and Buxted, published an excellent account of Sussex 
Church Music in the Past, and that book and a broadcast talk have brought the 
author a rich harvest from the wider field of English parochial records and anec- 
dote. Much of the matter thus saved from oblivion and many of the twenty 
illustrations are from the Sussex volume, and afford a vivid impression of the 
old ‘musickers’, their instruments and their music. In appendix form, lists are 
given of over three hundred places which had church bands or barrel organs 
between 166c and 1860; of places and churches for which special psalmodies and 
hymn-books were published; and of miscellaneous psalmodies from Sternhold 
and Hopkins (Old Version), 1562, until the appearance in 1861 of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. A useful index completes the volume which the author so 
sincerely intends as a tribute to the zeal, the faith and simple piety of our fore- 
fathers, whose musicianship may have been sadly deficient but whose pride in 
their performance and regularity of church attendance made the Church the 
poorer by their passing. 


L. G. L. 


HANS HICKMAN, La trompette dans I’ Egypte ancienne. (Cairo: l'Institut frangais 
d’archéologie orientale.) 1946. 80 pp. +2 plates. Ill. Unpriced. 

The pair of trumpets, one silver and one copper, found in Tut-ankh-amen’s 
tomb, and the copper trumpet now in the Louvre are the only instruments of 
antiquity to have survived intact. Though various antique harps, lyres and auloi 
are in existence, they have all needed reconstruction of some sort or other, and 
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they all lack the essential information about their stringing or about the type of 
reed they used which would enable us to find out what they sounded like. 
Dr Hickman’s earlier monograph on the portative organ, published in Ger- 
many a few years before the war, showed that he was a very competent re- 
searcher into the history of instruments, and this new study is a valuable one. 
In it, he recalls an experiment made in 1939 by a skilled British trumpeter using 
a modern trumpet mouthpiece to play the Tut-ankh-amen instruments, and he 
very rightly points out that though it was possible to obtain the 4th, sth, 6th 
and 8th harmonics in this way, this is no proof that these notes were used by an 
Egyptian player more than three thousand years earlier. Hickman’s own experi- 
ments were made on facsimiles of the originals using only the embouchure 
formed by the rolled-over edge at the top of the instrument; they show that 
two notes rather more than a ninth apart can be produced from each trumpet. 
The rest of his book consists of complementary studies on ancient Egyptian 
pictures of trumpets and trumpeters, their use in war and peace, the nature of 
the curious trumpet-shaped stoppers found in the Tut-ankh-amen tomb, 
cathode-ray oscillographs and analyses of the trumpets’ tone and so on. Even if 
Dr Hickman has had pitifully little to work on, he has certainly made the most 
of it; indeed, is his study perhaps a little over-documented and over-elaborate 
for what is after all a comparatively minor episode in musical history as a whole? 
But then reviewer and writer never agree on how long a monograph should be. 
One final word: Dr Hickman writes a clear and readable French even though it 


is not his native tongue. Other musicologists, please copy. 
D. 


ROWLAND WRIGHT, Dictionnaire des instruments de musique. (The author, Cul- 
ham College, Abingdon, Berks.) 1941. xiv+192 pp. 215. 


In this dictionary the author has undertaken what, for one man, is a truly 
formidable task—that of listing, together with appropriate literary quotations, 
every musical instrument whose name occurs in French writings from the 
earliest times to the end of the nineteenth century. 

A vast amount of labour has obviously been expended on this compilation, 
which differs from others of its genus by giving in detail the source from which 
the author gleaned his information. There is, however, some evidence of an 
absence of the critical faculty that should have made him check more closely 
the accuracy of some of his own assertions. Cases in point are that Frichot’s 
bass-horn (Bassé-Cor) was a kind of clarinet when in reality it was a V-shaped 
metal serpent; that Sax pére invented the cor omnitonique in 1824, whereas at 
least two omnitonic horns had made their appearance before 1820; or that the 
trombone a coulisse (slide trombone) was invented in 1849 by one Michaud, a 
minor Parisian maker, when the patent quoted to substantiate this astonishing 
assertion merely covers a device to obviate air-leak caused by normal wear and 
tear of the slide. 

The end of the last century is a good milestone to call a halt at, since the only 
major contributions of the present century to musical instrument development 
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classic French horn, and the electrophonic instruments. It is not, however, such 
a good terminus for reference books; apart from seven or eight out of the im- 
pressive total consulted by Mr Wright, everything published since 1900 has 
been ignored, and Carl Engel is the last ‘English’ musicologist whose works 
have been deemed worthy of perusal. This is a pity, because the British con- 
tribution to musical lore during the last thirty years has been considerable. Had 
the author looked up the writings of the late Canon Galpin, of Cecil Forsyth 
or of Lyndesay G. Langwill he would have avoided perpetuating the fable that 
the bassoon was invented by ‘Afranio, de Pavie’. 

Some omissions are inevitable from the first edition of a work of this scope: 
the serpent Piffault or serpent militaire and the serpent de cavalerie (Chouquet 
Catalogue,* 157) as well as the better known Serpent Forveille (op. cit., 158) 
are instances. It is presumably a printer’s error that has given us ‘Orgue améri- 
caine’. Oh amour! Oh délice! 

Notwithstanding a few errors and omissions which will doubtless be put 
right in the future, the dictionary will be found a most valuable addition to the 
bookshelf of the music student, the ethnologist and the antiquary. The former 
will be able to refresh a faltering memory about such oddities as the ‘glici- 
barifon’, the ‘piano mégalophone’ or the ‘turelurette’, while the latter will find 
listed an infinite number of exotic and antique instruments. 

The dictionary is beautifully printed. M. P. 


ANTONIO VIVALDI, Sonata in G minor for flute or oboe or violin and piano, 
etc. $2.00. 
JOHANN ERNST GALLIARD, Six Sonatas for bassoon or ’cello and piano, 2 vols., 
complete $5.00: separately $3.00 each. 
CARL STAMITZ, Two Quartets for flute or oboe or clarinet, and string trio; or 
string quartet. $3.00. 
W. A. MOZART, Twelve Duos for two French horns, K.487. $1.80. 

(New York: McGinnis & Marx.) 


Although this is a modern ‘performing’ edition, it has the very great merit that 
the editor, Mr Josef Marx, besides being a professional wind instrumentalist, is a 
thorough and competent scholar with very-clear ideas as to the nature of the 
material on which he is working. Editorial additions to the original text ‘must 
be considered merely suggestions and in no way binding’, and are distinguished 
from original markings. Any corrections and emendations are noted, figures 
appear under worked-out keyboard accompaniments in the preparation of 
which he has had some able collaborators. : 

Apart from the music, the edition is valuable for the length and quality of the 
essays which preface each work. These contain, in addition to a discussion of the 
general problems of the particular composition, much biographical and docu- 
mentary information which it would be hard to come by in a concise form 
elsewhere. 

The most important of these is the Introduction to the Mozart Duos, a 


* Nouvelle édition, ornée de figures (1880). 
$7 
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they all lack the essential information about their stringing or about the type of 
reed they used which would enable us to find out what they sounded like. 
Dr Hickman’s earlier monograph on the portative organ, published in Ger- 
many a few years before the war, showed that he was a very competent re- 
searcher into the history of instruments, and this new study is a valuable one. 
In it, he recalls an experiment made in 1939 by a skilled British trumpeter using 
a modern trumpet mouthpiece to play the Tut-ankh-amen instruments, and he 
very rightly points out that though it was possible to obtain the 4th, sth, 6th 
and 8th harmonics in this way, this is no proof that these notes were used by an 
Egyptian player more than three thousand years earlier. Hickman’s own experi- 
ments were made on facsimiles of the originals using only the embouchure 
formed by the rolled-over edge at the top of the instrument; they show that 
two notes rather more than a ninth apart can be produced from each trumpet. 
The rest of his book consists of complementary studies on ancient Egyptian 
pictures of trumpets and trumpeters, their use in war and peace, the nature of 
the curious trumpet-shaped stoppers found in the Tut-ankh-amen tomb, 
cathode-ray oscillographs and analyses of the trumpets’ tone and so on. Even if 
Dr Hickman has had pitifully little to work on, he has certainly made the most 
of it; indeed, is his study perhaps a little over-documented and over-elaborate 
for what is after all a comparatively minor episode in musical history as a whole? 
But then reviewer and writer never agree on how long a monograph should be. 
One final word: Dr Hickman writes a clear and readable French even though it 


is not his native tongue. Other musicologists, please copy. 
D. 


ROWLAND WRIGHT, Dictionnaire des instruments de musique. (The author, Cul- 
ham College, Abingdon, Berks.) 1941. xiv+ 192 pp. 21s. 

In this dictionary the author has undertaken what, for one man, is a truly 
formidable task—that of listing, together with appropriate literary quotations, 
every musical instrument whose name occurs in French writings from the 
earliest times to the end of the nineteenth century. 

A vast amount of labour has obviously been expended on this compilation, 
which differs from others of its genus by giving in detail the source from which 
the author gleaned his information. There is, however, some evidence of an 
absence of the critical faculty that should have made him check more closely 
the accuracy of some of his own assertions. Cases in point are that Frichot’s 
bass-horn (Bassé-Cor) was a kind of clarinet when in reality it was a V-shaped 
metal serpent; that Sax pére invented the cor omnitonique in 1824, whereas at 
least two omnitonic horns had made their appearance before 1820; or that the 
trombone a coulisse (slide trombone) was invented in 1849 by one Michaud, a 
minor Parisian maker, when the patent quoted to substantiate this astonishing 
assertion merely covers a device to obviate air-leak caused by normal wear and 
tear of the slide. 

The end of the last century is a good milestone to call a halt at, since the only 
major contributions of the present century to musical instrument development 
are the F/Bh double horn which has virtually superseded, for good or ill, the 
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classic French horn, and the electrophonic instruments. It is not, however, such 
a good terminus for reference books; apart from seven or eight out of the im- 
pressive total consulted by Mr Wright, everything published since 1900 has 
been ignored, and Carl Engel is the last ‘English’ musicologist whose works 
have been deemed worthy of perusal. This is a pity, because the British con- 
tribution to musical lore during the last thirty years has been considerable. Had 
the author looked up the writings of the late Canon Galpin, of Cecil Forsyth 
or of Lyndesay G. Langwill he would have avoided perpetuating the fable that 
the bassoon was invented by ‘Afranio, de Pavie’. 

Some omissions are inevitable from the first edition of a work of this scope: 
the serpent Piffault or serpent militaire and the serpent de cavalerie (Chouquet 
Catalogue,* 157) as well as the better known Serpent Forveille (op. cit., 158) 
are instances. It is presumably a printer’s error that has given us ‘Orgue améri- 
caine’. Oh amour! Oh délice! 

Notwithstanding a few errors and omissions which will doubtless be put 
right in the future, the dictionary will be found a most valuable addition to the 
bookshelf of the music student, the ethnologist and the antiquary. The former 
will be able to refresh a faltering memory about such oddities as the ‘glici- 
barifon’, the ‘piano mégalophone’ or the ‘turelurette’, while the latter will find 
listed an infinite number of exotic and antique instruments. 

The dictionary is beautifully printed. M. P. 


ANTONIO VIVALDI, Sonata in G minor for flute or oboe or violin and piano, 
etc. $2.00. 
JOHANN ERNST GALLIARD, Six Sonatas for bassoon or cello and piano, 2 vols., 


complete $5.00: separately $3.00 each. 
CARL STAMITZ, Two Quartets for flute or oboe or clarinet, and string trio; or 
string quartet. $3.00. 
W. A. MOZART, Twelve Duos for two French horns, K.487. $1.80. 
(New York: McGinnis & Marx.) 


Although this is a modern ‘performing’ edition, it has the very great merit that 
the editor, Mr Josef Marx, besides being a professional wind instrumentalist, is a 
thorough and competent scholar with very-clear ideas as to the nature of the 
material on which he is working. Editorial additions to the original text ‘must 
be considered merely suggestions and in no way binding’, and are distinguished 
from original markings. Any corrections and emendations are noted, figures 
appear under worked-out keyboard accompaniments in the preparation of 
which he has had some able collaborators. 

Apart from the music, the edition is valuable for the length and quality of the 
essays which preface each work. These contain, in addition to a discussion of the 
general problems of the particular composition, much biographical and docu- 
mentary information which it would be hard to come by in a concise form 
elsewhere. 

The most important of these is the Introduction to the Mozart Duos, a 


* Nouvelle édition, ornée de figures (1880). 
$7 
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twelve-page critical study, mainly given over to the correction of the com- 
monly-held belief that these Duos belong to the literature of the basset horn. 
This idea is shown to have originated in the opinion expressed by von 
Waldersee in 1892, in the Gesamtausgabe, and to be at variance with the source, 
the Imbault edition of 1801 (2), which calls for Corno Primo and Corno Secondo. 
Mr Marx rightly points out that the whole character of the Duos is that of 
French horn music, and analyses in considerable detail the range and move- 
ment of each part in terms of the hand-horn. Of passages in four of the pieces 
which reach (written) g’’’ he very shrewdly observes that in each case the notes 
above c’’’ are approached by a typical piece of horn bravura—‘a swift staccato 
run of sixteenth notes followed by a rest or a quick drop downward’. The sort 
of thing, in fact, that horn players delight in doing before the concert begins, 
but can rarely be persuaded to air in public. In the present edition the Duos arc 
reduced to modern concepts of practicality by being transposed to keys which 
yield nothing higher than c’”’ on the horn in F. One correction is called for in 
the Introduction: The Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association are con- 
ducted in London, not Leeds. 

Perhaps the most engaging :nusic is to be found in the two volumes of 
Galliard sonatas for the bassoon. It would be difficult to find music more per- 
fectly adapted to the genius of that instrument. Galliard died in 1749 and this 
music, written ‘at the request of one Kennedy, a fine player on the bassoon’, 
is for the four-keyed instrument of the late Baroque. The six sonatas are a com- 
pendium of bassoon technique of the period, and should be studied by all those 
who still believe that it was impossible to entrust anything but the general bass 
to the bassoon all through the eighteenth century. There is only one equivocal 
note—a pedal B in bar 4 of Sonata IV, but perhaps the famous Kennedy got 
round this by half-closing the Bh key. For the rest, these sonatas contain some- 
thing of everything, all well done; but the rollicking buffo character of some of 
the allegros is so refreshingly echt-fagott that one is able to forget, for once, that 
the comic side of the instrument has long since ceased to be funny. 

One of the problems which besets the transcriber of eighteenth-century 
printed music is the hopefully commercial spirit which so often prompted pub- 
lishers to offer works for a variety of alternative instruments, usually with an 
entire disregard for their suitability or otherwise for the work in question. 

In our own time this matters much less because our instruments are indeed 
more readily interchangeable in such circumstances, so that the fact that the 
problem exists is usually overlooked. Eighteenth-century instruments were 
more circumscribed in their respective ranges of effective activity. They could 
not play anything and everything, and no composer in his senses (he was 
usually also a distinguished performer on the chosen instruments) demanded 
the impossible. It was the publisher who did this, and the more selective inten- 
tion of the composer is thus obscured for posterity. Where wind instruments 
are concerned the relationship between these solo sonatas and their original 
medium is far clearer than anybody suspects, though it is only to be fully under- 
stood through some first-hand acquaintance with the working and behaviour 
of the non-chromatic cross-fingered woodwind. 
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In two of his publications Mr Marx has tackled this problem and his con- 
clusions invite comment. 

The Vivaldi sonata is one of six published in 1737 pour la Musette, Vielle, 
Flute, Hautbois, Violon . . . Mr Marx reviews this assortment, and, after dis- 
missing the fashionable ‘pastoral’ instruments of the French nobility, concludes 
that the music was intended primarily for the ‘flute and the oboe and of course 
also for the violin’. By comparing with the same composer’s six concerti, op. 10, 
for the flauto traverso, to whose downward limit of compass he calls attention, 
he infers that that instrument is to be presumed in the present work. But in 1737, 
‘flute’ in France meant the same as ‘flute’ in England; the common flute or re- 
corder. And it is a fact, although the editor makes light of it, that the work is 
perfectly adapted to the treble recorder in compass, tessitura and tonality; while 
it is altogether unsuited to the one-keyed transverse flute of the period on the 
last of those counts, and decidedly awkward for the two-keyed oboe on the 
first two, especially the second. 

The Carl Stamitz quartets offer the other example of this problem. According 
to their title ‘les premier partis peuvent se jouer par une flute, hautbois, violon ou 
clarinette’; the probable date of their publication is 1799-1801, and there is a 
conjectural genesis of up to twenty years earlier, for which some evidence is 
advanced. 

Naturally their interest for the modern scholar is as a source of solo music 
for the clarinet; Stamitz is known to have been one of its pioneers. Mr Marx 
seizes this possibility and has issued them for ‘clarinet or flute or oboe’. But on 
the evidence of the clarinet of Stamitz’s day this is not clarinet music. The 
instrument comes fourth in the list of alternatives, and it must have been a 
pretty bad fourth at that. The sharp keys of both sonatas rule them out for the 
five-keyed clarinet in C, or indeed, for any simple-system instrument not pro- 
vided with alternative fingerings just above the break, while if the clarinet in A 
is presumed, the tessitura is definitely too high for the period. (It is not particu- 
larly comfortable for the present-day instrument.) The sharp keys are also 
foreign to the contemporary oboe, which, like the clarinet had its own charac- 
teristic cycle of effective tonalities, beyond which it rarely strayed. Again, the 
tessitura is too high. 

These strictures, however, in no way apply to the first instrument named in 
the title. The flute—which by 1800, of course, meant the transverse flute—is 
ideally suitable for this music, and there can hardly be any doubt that these 
quartets were originally intended for this instrument. 

Being based on different premises, these conclusions differ from hie 
reached by the editor, but they in no way detract from the obvious suitability 
of this music for the modern instruments which he favours, nor from this 
courageous venture which makes available so much that might otherwise re- 
main inaccessible, for the benefit of what must remain a comparatively limited 
and specialized public. We shall look forward with pleasure to future issues in 
this enterprising series. 

BE. H. 
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GUY VAN ESBROECK and FRANZ MONTFORT, JR., Qu’est-ce que jouer juste? 
(Brussels: Les éditions Lumiére.) 1946. 128 pp.+1 plate. Unpriced. 


“What is “playing in tune”’?’: an attractive title for a book, and a very different 
thing from ‘how to play in tune’. The authors are not writing a vade-mecum 
for singers and instrumentalists, but a scientific study, in easy language, of how 
the ear works and what sort of scale is used by performers and preferred by 
musicians. On a specially constructed organ with 53 notes to the octave, certain 
carefully chosen melodic and harmonic fragments were played in various 
temperaments to more than a thousand listeners who were asked to record their 
impressions. These listeners were drawn from primary and secondary school- 
children as well as from the staff and pupils of Liége conservatoire. The sur- 
prising result emerged that by far the most favoured scale ‘of our harmonic 
music is not the one given in the physics books [Zarlino’s]; it is the Pytha- 
gorean’ (p. 19). 

The book falls into three sections very different in length. The first and much 
the longest is an outline of the various theories of hearing put forward during 
the past four centuries, followed by a most illuminating discussion on how the 
ear distinguishes between various tone-colours, how it is affected by changes in 
the intensity or pitch of a note, how it is able to blend several simultaneous 
notes together if they are less than a semitone apart, yet exaggerates the distance 
between them if they differ by less than a semitone. This latter hypothesis, as well 
as an equally persuasive one suggesting that similar attractions and repulsions 
occur in purely melodic phenomena, is accompanied by a most convincing 
analogy (pp. 45-47) of how the ear works: imagine, say, the authors, a long 
carpet stretching away in front of you which is made up of row after row of 
electric light bulbs. Each row, ten bulbs wide let us say, represents a definite 
pitch differing very slightly from the pitch represented by the next row. For a 
very soft sound a single bulb lights; a loud one excites an area made up of say 
fifty rows fully lit with on either side a hundred or so lit more faintly, its edges 
shading away into darkness. But there is more to it than that. These lamps must 
be visualized as flickering on and off at a rate depending on the frequency of the 
note heard; and the mean intensity and apparent centre of this illuminated 
patch varies with the loudness of the note. This powerful and suggestive 
analogy, based on recent research into how nerves work, has helped your 
reviewer to understand a number of acoustic phenomena which had quite 
baffled him previously. 

A further fifteen pages analyse various views and experiments on intonation, 
including an account of the authors’ own researches. A final section of six pages 
deals, rather superficially, with types of scales and their historical development; 
much of it is based on Hornbostel’s theory of blasquinten, now quite superseded 
as a result of Kathleen Schlesinger’s recent work on the Greek aulos. But the 
war prevented van Esbroeck and Montfort’s knowing of this work. An exten- 
sive bibliography ends this most interesting little book. D. 


rEvieweERS: E. H., Eric Halfpenny; L. G. L., Lyndesay G. Langwill; 
M. P., R. Morley-Pegge ; D., Editor. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


The following notes are offered for the guidance of intending contributors. The 
cost of the yourNaL and delays in its production will be minimized by their 
adoption. 


GENERAL 


1. All contributions should be typewritten on one side of the sheet, double- 
spaced and with ample margins. 

2. All articles and reviews will be printed in English. Contributions in other 
languages will be considered only if accompanied by a translation or précis. 

3. For the present, contributors will be asked to supply their own blocks (line 
or half-tone) if they wish their articles to be illustrated. The Editor will gladly 
advise contributors of draughtsmen, blockmakers and approximate costs. 

4. All references, unusual spellings and so on should be checked before com- 
pleted articles are submitted. The journat’s funds are not sufficient to allow an 
expenditure of more than 15 per cent of the cost of composition for alterations 
in articles once set-up in galley-proof. 

s. In all details of typographical style and layout, contributors are asked to use 
this publication as their model when preparing their typescripts. They are 
advised to keep accurate carbon copies of their articles. 

6. Two author’s copies of the jourNaL will be sent free to contributors of 
articles, and one copy to reviewers. If offprints are wanted, they can be had at 
cost price. 

7. Typescripts, letters to the Editor, books for review, advertisements, etc., 
should be addressed to the Editor, 7 Adams Road, Cambridge. The Editor 
cannot undertake to return articles which are not accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


FOOTNOTES, REFERENCES, ETC. 


8. Contributions should be adequately documented. Single quotes should be 
used for a quotation, double quotes for a quotation within a quotation. Exten- 
sive quotations will be set in small roman as inserts; they should be indicated 
by single spacing. Editorial emendations or comments should be in square 
brackets. Omissions should be indicated by four or five dots. 

9. Source details of a reference or quotation should be given in a footnote. 
Subsequent references to a source already mentioned may be suitably abbrevi- 
ated. Where abbreviations such as loc. cit. or op. cit, are used, they should be 
unambiguous. 

10. Italics should be used for the titles of books and periodicals. They should 
also be used for foreign terms and phrases, but not for foreign quotations. Italics 
should be indicated in the typescript by underlining. The full-stop should be 
omitted after the symbols Mr, Mrs, M, Mme, Mlle, Dr, MS, MSS. Particles 
included in a surname should not have capital letters (van der Straeten, de la 
Laurencie). 
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CATALOGUE 42 | 


is entirely devoted to aX C ) 
Books & Pamphlets ay 
on Musical Quarterly Fournal of 
the Music Library 
Instruments 
Association 
and will be sent on request to (OF AMERICA) 
any member of the Galpin Articles; bibliographies; reviews 
Society of books, records and music 
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LEONARD HYMAN 
6 Eastholm, London, NW11 Available through orto HAAS 
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Antique instruments are available 
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Since the war ended, I have made more than a hundred instru- 
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ARNOLD 
DOLMETSCH 


LIMITED 


of Haslemere, Surrey, an- 
nounce that the traditions of 
their founder have been main- 
tained in their restoration of 
the early keyboard instruments. 
Without departing from the 
delicate refinements of authen- 
tic restoration, the character- 
istic tone-colours are combined 
with the mechanical efficiency 
required to stand up to present 
day needs. 
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(Second Series) by HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


Contents 


1. Reciprocal Influences in Music ’T'wixt the Far and Middle East. 
2. A Maghribi Work on Musical Instruments. 8. An Old Moorish 
Lute Tutor. 4. The Lute Scale of Avicenna. 5. Was the Arabian 
and Persian Lute Fretted? 6. The Instruments of Music on the Taq-I 
Bustan Bas Reliefs. 7. The Structure of the Arabian and Persian 


Lute in the Middle Ages. 
Plates 
1. A Lute Player at the Court of Shah Safi. 2. Performers on the 
P’ip’a, Huo-pu-ssu, and Shuang-ch’in(?) 3. Sasanian Instruments of 
Music. 4. Sasanian Instruments of Music. 
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